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STATE OF TEXAS, 

The fine picture on this page was drawn expressly for us by 
Billings, and exhibits the usual grace and felicity of his pencil. 
The device of the State arms is a “lone star.” On one side of 
the picture is seen an Indian on horseback shooting a buffalo, and 
on the other a train of settlers, both characteristic of the State. 
The original inhabitants of this region were among the fiercest 
and most warlike tribes encountered by the Spanish adventurers. 
Prior to 1690, there was a small French colony here, but they 
were driven out by the Spaniards. In 1810, the North American 
provinces of Mexico revolted against the Spanish crown. The 
settlers of Texas, a large majority of whom were from the United 
States, weary of the constant revolutions of Mexico, asserted their 
independence, and finally achieved it by the battle of San Jacinto 


in 1836, in which a handful of Texan riflemen defeated a vastly 
superior force, commanded by General Santa Anna, the “ Napo- 
leon of the southwest.” In 1845, Texas was annexed to the 
United States, and admitted into the Union. The State is of 
irregular form, and embraces an area of about 237,320 square 
miles. The existing constitution of the State is wise and liberal. 
A constitutional provision provides for the support of public 
schools, and Texas has many respectable educational institutions. 
The revenues of the State are estimated at $110,000, and the 
average annual expenditures at $100,000. The surface varies 
greatly, being very mountainous in the west, and sloping down 
towards the seacoast. A large part of the area is exceedingly 
fertile and productive. The prairie region is, perhaps, the richest. 
The State is well wooded throughout, its sylva embracing oak, 


hickory, elm, walnut, sycamore, cedar, pine, ete. Fruits, includ- 
ing some of the choicest fruits of the tropics, and every variety 
of vegetable, are easily raised. The great staple is cotton. Grain 
crops thrive well. Rice and tobacco are cultivated, as well as the 
sugar cane. Indigo, vanilla and various medicinal shrubs are 
among the natural productions. The noblest river of the State 
is the Rio Grande, 1800 miles long. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion prevails among the descendants of the earlier settlers, but 
the Catholics are largely outnumbered by other denominations of 
Christians. The population at the last census was 212,592. The 
climate is said to be remarkably healthy. The wet and dry sea- 
sons constitute the winter and summer; the former lasts from 
December to March, and the latter comprehending spring, sum- 


mer and autumn. 
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CHE VISCONT: 


BARBARIGO THE STRANGER. 
A TALE OF MILAN DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST SHADOW. 


Towarps the middle of the fourteenth century, Milan stood 
at the head of the cities of Northern Italy. It had become the 
centre, or capital, of Lombardy, and held sway over sixteen 
cities which had before been independent republics. For many 
years there had been strife and discord in Milan over the ducal 
throne, and this had been mostly confined to two houses—the 
Visconti and the Della Torra ; but the Visconti now ruled, and 
the power of that house was so firmly established that the rest of 
the nobles, save the Della Torra, gave in their allegiance. Bar- 
nabas Visconti wore the ducal crown, and his power was gradu- 
ally extendinz on all hands, his house having planted its rulers 
even upon the confines of Tascany. He laughed to scorn now 
all opposition, and stood proudly up among the great ones of 
earth, respected by many, and feared by the rest. 

The last rays of the setting sun were gilding the domes and 
spires of Milan, and an hundred golden crosses were flashing 
back the dazzling beams, when within one of the chambers of the 
ducal palace stood a man with whom we have much to do. He 
was a tall, stout man, broad and muscular in his build, and with 
a head such as could only belong to a remarkable man. His 
hair was thick, and would have curled, had the straggling locks 
been gathered up, but now they twisted about his brow and tem- 
ples, not unlike bent and crumpled quills. The hair was mostly 
black, though here and there a line of silver was perceptible. 
The beard, which was unshaved, curled closely about the cheeks 
and chin, while the moustache was the only thing that seemed 
to be arranged with any sort of regard to neatness and taste. 
His brow was broad and heavy, his eyes black and deep, his 
cheek bones prominent, his nose large and fall, and his lips, 
though somewhat thick, were yet so closely compressed that they 
seemed hard and thin. 

The man’s dress consisted of a pair of hose of buff velvet, a 
short doublet of purple, and over this as a broad mantle of the 
most gaudy crimson. About the neck he wore a chain of gold so 
massive that it seemed almost a burden, and upon the end of 
this chain depended a broad, heavy seal, bearing the arms of the 
old kings of Lombardy. This regal seal he generally carried in 
his hand when engaged in thought or perplexing conjecture. His 
sword, which hung by a wide band of gold from a belt of crim- 
son stuff, was long and heavy, with a hilt of jewelled gold. 

Such was Barnabas Visconti, the Duke of Milan. By heredi- 
tary right, he was a prince, and though no duchy had been form- 
ally established, yct the proud and victorious noble claimed the 
title, and had it recognized. 

The chamber wherein the duke stood was broad and lofty, and 
sumptuously furnished. He had been walking up and down the 
apartment, but he at length stopped and laid his hand upon the 
heavy crimson arras which hung upon one end of the place, and 
beyond which there had been the hum of female voices. 

[SEE ENGRAVING ] 


The duke’s face wore a dark frown, and his hand clutched the 
broad seal with more than usual force and expression. He lis- 
tened a few moments more, and then he raised the arras and 
passed through to the apartment beyond, where sat two females. 
The eldest of these was Silvia Visconti, the wife of the duke. 
She was a noble-looking woman, somewhere about eight-and- 
forty years of age, and still beautiful and lovely. Her hair was 
still black and glossy, her eyes still bright and full, and her face 
still fresh and fair. Age had only served to give tone and char- 
acter to a countenance which must in early youth have been an 
index to a light, joyous and thoughtless soul. She was all gen- 
tleness and goodness, and generally meek and forbearing with 
those she loved. But she could be roused, for she possessed a 
firm will, and a good’ degree of courage. Silvia was a widow 
when the duke made her his wife, her first husband having been 
a prince of Verona. 

The second female was not over twenty yéars of age, and the 
striking likeness she bore to the duchess would at once point her 
out as a child of Silvia. And so she was, though the duke was 
not her father. She was the danghter of the first htisband. She 
was tall—taller than most girls of her age,—but yet 80 admirably 
proportioned that the artist could not have given in the tenth 
part of an inch of her stature for fear of spoiling a bust which 
was now perfect. She was in truth a noble-looking woman, and 
as beautiful as she was noble. Her raven hair, which grew in 
gentle waves, was only confined behind by a wreath of flowers, 
and her dress, which was of white silk, was without ornament, 
save the broad, crimson girdle which encircled her waist. There 
was pride in her handsome face, but nothing of haughtiness. 
Love and truth beamed there, and affection had set its seal upon 
her. She lived for those who loved her, and found joy only 
while all whom she loved were bappy. The duke loved her as 
though she were his own child, and made her bear his own name. 
Yet that love was not such as makes a gentle heart bound with 
joyousness, for it was formal and exacting. It came from a bosom 


duke could love as deeply as any man, but love had no power to 
soften his wrath when once aroysed. 

Both the duchess and her child started when they saw the duke 
enter, and an expression of fear stood upon their faces. Visconti 
gazed upon them a few moments in silence with a look of doubt, 
and when he spoke his tone was one of anxious inquiry. 

“ Signora,”’ he said to his wife, “I have not been playing the 
eavesdropper, but yet I heard a few words just now which have 
filled me with apprehension. You were speaking to Julia of 
Francesco Della Torre, were you not ?” 

“T was, signor,” replied the duchess, rovealing her effort to 
appear calm. 

“ And what were you saying ?”’ 

“ Surely, signor, you would not pry into all our private con- 
versation.” 

“ Not such as is safe to remain private ; but concerning a child 
of the house of Della Torre, there can be no privacy between 
you and me. I came into yonder room on my way to the hall, 
and there I stopped to think a while upon this matter which has 
just turned up from the interference of the Pope of Rome in my 
affairs. Iheard your voice, and I heard Julia’s in answer—or 
her voice, and yours in answer—and the words were strange. 
They fell with a startling jar upon my ear. But I may have 
misunderstood. You spoke of the young marquis, Francesco 
Della Torre. What was’t you said?” 

“ Let Julia retire, signor, and I will tell you all.” 

“Not so, signora; Julia is interested—so she shall remain. 
Now what was’t you said ?” 
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It was some moments before the duchess answered. She 
gazed into Julia’s face, and found the tears already gathering in 
her eyes, and she felt her own heart beating tumultuoasly; but 
she strove to gather her composure, and at length, in tremulous 
accents, she said : 

“ You know, my lord, how truly and fondly Francesca loves 
our gentle Julia.” 

“Ay. Go on,” tittered the duke, while the cloud apon his 
brow deepened. 

“And you know how foidly Julia loves him in returi. They 
have been intimate from childhood. Even while Julia wis but 
& prattling babe, Francético, then a stout boy, used to laugh and 
play with her, and &s years passed on, and their understanding 
grew, they ledrried to love With a love more fervent and deep. A 
few sélits ago, before You took me from my home in Verona, the 
youthful marquis was Our constant companion, and he and Julia 
lived in each other’s love. He asked me then if he might have 
my child for his owh wife. I knew that he was noble and virtu- 
ous, true and generous, and that his love was as pure as heaven 
itself. I knew, too, that my child loved him with the whole ardor 
and strength of her virgin soal, and I told fith thitt when a few 
fhore ycars should have passed away—wheh Julia should have 
become more firm in physical afd mental fife—he shotld me 
again and I would not say to him nay, if both their loves wero 
still the same. Those years have passed—the maiden has grown 
to be a noble woman—and Francesco Della Torre has asked me 
if I remembered my promise.” 

“ Has he been here?” asked the duke, sternly. 

“He has, He came yesterday.” 

“ While I was away ?” 

“ Yes—you chanced to be away; but he knew it not when he 


“And he asked you for your daughter’s hand the second 
time?” 

“ He did.” 

“ And your anéwer ?” 

“T told him that he had my consent fully and freely.” —_- 

“ Did he ask concérning me 1” the duke gsked, in @ low, hoarse 
whisper. 

“ He did.” 

* And what said you ?” . 

“ He fearcd you would not give your consent; but I told him 
that I did not think you would claim such power over the heart 
of my child as to plunge her into wo and agony.” 

“ Ha !—you did ?” 

And as the duke thus uttered, he started across the room with 
long, quick strides. The right hand clutched the regal seal con- 
vulsively, while the left rested with a nervous grasp upon his 
sword-hilt. His brow was black as night, and his lips were com- 
pressed more tightly than was thcir wont. 

The duchess and Julia gazed upon him with fearful looks, for 
they saw the storm that was gathering. They knew his proud 
spirit, and they had some idea of the hatred which he bore the 
house of Della Torre. At length he stopped in front of his wife, 
and gazed sternly into het face. His voice was low and deep, 
and carried the most deadly hatred in its tones. 

“Signora,” he said, “that you should have admitted the mar- 
quis to your house ere you became my wife, is no wonder, for he 
is smooth of speech, and a brave cavalier, I must admit. But 
that you shouhi have done so now surprises me. Do you not 
know that the Della Torra have ever been the ene- 
mies of our house? Ever since the first dawn of 
earth’s light beamed upon my vition, the Della 
Torra have been trying to crush our family ; but 
God has given us the victory. Between the Vis- 
conti and that house there is a hatred so deep and 
deadly that even imps would not dare to cross it. 
And now you would have me give one of the 
things I love best on earth to a scion of that 
house! By the most holy powers of heaven, before 
I would do that thing I would see everything on 
earth that ever bare love for me laid low and cold 
in the grave! You understand me now.” 


“But, my lord,” gasped the duchess, “the 
young marquis has never engaged in any of these 
broils, and I know he favors your house.” 

“Favors my house?” uttered the duke, ironi- 
cally. 

“ Yes—I know he does.” 

“And he has reason,” resumed Visconti, cast- 
ing a meaning glance upon Julia. 

“ You mistake, my lord. Even before you took 
me to your home, Francesco told me that his sym- 
pathies were all with the Visconti. You had 
gained the ducal power, and he said it belonged to 


“And yet his own father aspired to the coronet.” 

“T know he did, signor; but Francesco never 
hoped to see him win it.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Because he said his father was in no way fit 
for the office ” 

“ By my soul, the youth spoke the truth then ; 
but that matters not. He is a Della Torre, and 
that is enough. My clown’s dog is a noble fellow, 
and cringes at my feet, and has even been taught 
to bark and growl at the Della Torra; but he is, 
nevertheless, a dog. No, signora, — Francesco 
Della Torre shall die by my own hand ere he weds 
with a of I am not wont to 
be harsh with those I love, bit—but—when one of my most 
deadly enemies comes for my jewels, hé tiast éee me dead ere he 
takes them away. Julia, I will find you a hasband more worthy 
of your hand. A dozen of our most wealthy tobles have already 
asked me for your sweet person. Santa Marie! what a thing to 
put before the world! A Della Torre carrying off our daughter, 
while a score of my own true nobles are asking for the boon! 
Let me hear 16 more of it.” 

“ One word, my lord,” urged the duchess, clasping her hands 
beseechingly together, and raising them towards him. “ Will 
you sée the marquis once, dloné? Will you probe him, and 
judge of him without preeviteeivéd enmity or offence? Would 
you but do this—” 

“Stop, signora. You dik ie to do that Which W6Hla not only 
be tseless, but which might lead to worse consequences. I know 
already, and have even so admitted; that the marquis is brave 
and generous; but that is nothing t6 me. Yesterday I saw ® 
black min—as black as the surface of itty boot. He may bave 
had & heart a5 brave and trae as my oWi; but do you think I 
would have probed him for a mate to miy Child. Out upon the 
thought of such &n alliance! Let me have no more of it.” 

“Then farewell life!” burst faintly from Julia’s lips, as she 
sank forward upon her mother’s bosom. 

“No, no,” returned the duke. “We have plenty of brave 
fiébles who shall bring you joy.” 

“T want—” 

Julia would have spoken further, but a quick, fearful motion 
from her mother prevented her. 

“What think you of the noble Count of Monza, Marco Lore- 
dano?” continued Visconti. “ Where will you find a truer man, 
or more brave and noble ?”” 

Again Julia would have spoken hastily, but her mother silently 
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forbade her, and without another word, the duke left the apart- 
ment. He considered that he had said enough, and that he was 
fally understood ; and he did not dream that there could be a 
thought of disobedience to his mandates beneath his own 
roof. 

It was sometitne after the duke had left before either of the 
females spoke a word. Julia seemed much troubled, and yet 
there was an expression of firm determination upon her face, 
which stood out above all fear. The truth was, she did not 
fully realize how much power the duke had over her, nor could 
she yet fully comprehend the nature of that deadly hatred which 
existed between the Visconti and the Della Torra. She did not 
know how deep a proud man’s hate could be, nor did she dream 
how roughly that hate could ride over the affections of the soul. 

“Mother,” she said, “the duke spoke of Marco Loredano. 
Do you think he would like to have me marry with that man ?” 

“ Very likely,” the duchess replied, without looking up. “ He 
seems determined that you shall not wed with Francesco.” 

“ Bat I shall wed with Francesco,” the maiden returned, with 
firmness and dacision. 

Donna Silvia started as she heard this remark, and she fixed 
upon her daughter a look of more than ordinary anxiety. 

“ Ah, Julia,” she uttered, with a dubious shake of the head, “I 
fear you do not fully realize the duke’s power.” 

“ But what power can he have over me? Te is your husband, 
I know, but he is not my father.” 

“ By law he is, my child.” 

“ But he has no right to—” 

“Stop, Julia. You forget that he is ruler here in Milan. I 
fear he can do as he pleases.” 

“Do you mean that he can prevent me from marrying with 
Francesco ?” 

“He can, most assuredly, if he pleases; for he has all the 
powcr. But let us hope that he may relent.” 

“Let him relent or not, as he pleases. He shall find me one 
who is not easily to be forced into my own misery. My word to 
Francesco is given, and I will not recall it. By my hopes of 
heaven, I will never submit to have my soul bartered away at the 
will of mere hate and revenge—never !” 

The duchess saw how earnest her daughter was, and she said 
nomore, Yet she dreaded the consequences of Julia’s resistance 
to the duke’s will, for she knew how terrible that will could be. 


CHAPTER II. 
YLOTTING FOR A LIFE. 


Baryapas Visconti was not a man who would have wil- 
lingly played the spy upon those in his own dwelling, but he 
could not well avoid hearing some of the remarks which Julia 
made after he left her. His first movement, after having gone 
from the apartment where the duchess and her child sat, was to 
proceed to his library, where he deposited some papers which he 
had with him, and after this he turned his steps again towards the 
hall, in doing which he passed through the same apartment where 
we first found him. He heard Julia’s voice, firm and distinct, 
and he stopped to listen. “But I shall wed with Francesco,” he 
heard her say. His first impulse was to confront her, but he 
restrained his passion, and remained still. Again Julia spoke, 
and her words were still firm and defiant. The duke heard her 
through, and then he went to one of his own private rooms. 


“By the saints!” he muttered to himself, after he had gained 
the apartment, where he sometimes received his private messen- 
gers, and where none intruded without his bidding, “this thing 
may prove more troublesome than I was willing to think. The 
fitl is stubborn—too stubborn by all means. By my soul, but 
his will never do. I can handle men with ease, but to take in 
tand a beautiful maiden like her is more than I wish to under- 
uke if I can avoid it. And yet she shall not wed with a Della 
Torre. Both she and I shall bite the dust first !”” 

After this the duke walked fp and down his apartment for 
‘me minutes in a nervous, anxious mood. At length he stopped 
id touched a cord which hung near him, and in a few moments 
more a boy entered. He was a small, black-eyed, intelligent- 
wy fellow, not over fourteen years of age, and as beautiful as 
a 

“Lorenzo,” spoke the duke, “is Marco Loredano in the palace ?”” 

“T'll go and see, signor.” 

“Do so; and if you find him send him up to me.” 

The boy withdrew, and the duke went on talking with himself : 

“I must have help in this matter,” he muttered ; “(and it must 
attended to at once.” His hands were clasped, and his brow 
‘4 black as night. He went on muttering, but his words wero 
uly balf uttered and incoherent, without connection or sequence. 

Ere long the boy returned, and announced that Loredano was 
tot in the palace. 

“Then send Father Andrea up.” 

Again the boy withdrew, and shortly afterwards the door of 
Ne apartment was opened, and 9 Franciscan friar made his 
‘ppearance. He was a strange looking man, at least, for one to 
familiar with the duke. He was short—very shiort—and very 
it, with @ gteasy, oily look, which was repulsive to a sensitive 
an who beheld him for the first time. In years, he was not 
4,_tum fifty, though his face gave no clue to his age, for that 

was mere blubber in substance, and either the skin was of a 
“ott strange color, or else there was a goodly quantity of dirt 
onl At the ‘aws was the greatest breadth, as though all the 

Of the cheeks hung down there, as jelly hangs in a halfempty 

i while from them upward his head arose in « sort of conic 
the brow sloping backward, and all forming a peak at the 


point where phrenologists have located firmness. His eyes were 
of a reddish gray, small and «cep set, and his hair a crisp, coarse, 
mottled brown. His dress was of the usual coarse brown stuff, 
belonging to his order, and filthy in the extreme. 

Such was Father Andrea, and if the reader wonders why the 
Duke of Milan should be intimate with such a thing, we can only 
reply, that the Franciscan was a wily, shrewd person, reckless of 
consequence, hampered by no conscience, intimate with all the 
affairs of the church and state, a handy spy, a willing tool when 
money was promised, a proficient in the use of the dagger or the 
more secret course of subtle poison; and, in short, just such a 
man as would do work which an ambitious prince among ene- 
mies might have to do, and which no decent man would descend 
to. Few persons knew so much of Visconti’s private affairs as 
the friar. 

“Father Andrea,” commenced the duke, as soon as the monk 
was seated ; for the fellow would not stand when he could help 
it, “I have a matter of moment on my hands, and I may want 
your assistance.” 

“ You know I am on hand, signor,” replied the monk; “ only 
don’t put any hard work on me now.” 

“It is not hard ; and there may be nothing for you to do.” 

“ And what is it ?” 

“ You know Francesco Della Torre ?”’ 

“ Perfectly, signor.” 

“ And you know my wife’s pretty daughter, Julia ?” 

“ T have seen her.” 

“ Well, it seems that before I married Donna Silvia, the hand 
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of the girl was pledged to this young marquis of the Della Torra; 
and now the maiden swears she will marry him.” 

“What!” uttered the friar, in real surprise, “a member of the 
house of the Visconti marry with a Della Torre! By my faith, 
when that comes to pass then shall the wolf come calmly to the 
sheep-fold, and mate honestly with the young yew! But the 
girl is not in her senses.” 

No—she’s in love.” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! and so the wit’s out,” laughed the friar, coarsely. 
“But,” he added, seriously, “do you mean that the girl would 
really do this thing? Does she not know of the deadly feud that 
exists between the two houses? Does she not know that—that— 
Why, the thing is too absurd, even, for supposition. A Visconti 
wed with a Della Torre! Impossible! Why, the very thing 
would shake the duchy to atoms.” 

“ But you must remember one thing, father. Just remember 
that the girl has no sympathy in this hatred. Brought up in a 
distant city, by a careful, peace-loving mother, she has known 
but little of the outer world about her. She was acquainted 
with Francesco even in childhood, and their love is a thing of 
life-long growth. When I told her that she could not marry with 
him, she was first puzzled, then astonished, then pained ; and 
finally she grew angry, and after I had gone she swore she would 
marry with him whether I willed it or not. Of course I can pre- 
vent such a thing by excrcising my authority over the girl, but I 
don’t like the work, for I know ’twill only produce a bone of dis- 
cord that must make misery, and misery only, between me and 
mine. I love my wife too well to willingly let in such trouble, if 
Tean avoid it. I know the firm will of Julia, and how hard it 
would be to conquer her. But—” the duke started back as he 
spoke, and drew his sword, and his whole frame was convulsed 
by the emotion of that moment—“ sooner than tak? a cub of the 


Della Torra to my relationship I’d let out the pure blood of the 
lovely being with my own hand!” 

The friar had seen the duke too often enraged to be much 
moved by what he now saw, though he could plainly see that 
there was work of some kind to be done. 

“ Surely, signor,” he said, in a frank tone—or, at least, as 
frankly as he could speak—for he knew too much to show any of 
his usual hypocrisy to one who knew him as thoroughly as did 
Barnabas Visconti, “this thing must be stopped. It seems 
hardly possible that it can be among the possible things of earth ; 
but yet strange things do sometimes happen. And now, what do 
you propose ?” 

“ Why,” returned the duke, boldly, “since I would not work 
upon the maiden, I must upon the man. If Francesco Della 
Torre is removed, the work is accomplished.” 

“ Go on, signor.” 

“ You must help me, sir, in this.” 

“ What will you have done?” 

“ Let him be given to the Holy Inquisition! You can furnish 
a complaint easily. (Once within those walls, and the world sees 
him no more.” 

There was a shade of doubt upon the monk’s face. 

“ Ah, my lord,” he said, “the pope already fears your power, 
and you may find it difficult to do as you could wish with the 
holy office.” 

“ But ’tis not I who am to do it. You mustdo it. By the 
powers of darkness, let Urban send his bulls to me ff he dare! 
I know how he has spoken of the Visconti—and how he would 
favor our enemies ; but enough of that. You can 
get the marquis under arrest.” 

“T can, if I try.” 

“ And you must.” 

“Twill help you in some way, signor. Most 
surely I can have Francesco Della Torre con- 
demned—nothing can be more easy; but there 
may be an after-clap. Should the thing leak out 
—and among the numerous friends which the 
Della Torra have among the priesthood, such an 
event is highly probable—there might be trouble.” 

How so?” 

“ From the pope.” 

“ That for the pope!” cried the duke, snapping 
his finger. “I tell youl fear him not. If there 
are consequences, let them be on my own head. 
Now hold yourself in readiness, for the thing may 
need to be done, though it is not settled yet. At 
any rate, you can be plotting up a complaint, and 
have the proofs all made out ; and then if I find I 
must use this engine, why, you will be all prepared. 
Do you not see the force of this ?”’ 

“T see it all. You will have this kept in reserve 
as a last resort.” 

“ Exactly, father ; and I would have you ready 
so that the resort may be of use if needed. I 
have other tools at hand, but none so secret and 
sure as this; but hold. Ha, Andrea, how with 
the branch at St. Donato? By the apostle, our 
friends are there—a/l are our friends at St. Do- 
nato !”” 

The monk started, and a look of great relief 
overspread his face. 


“ As I’m a Christian, I did forget St. Donato,” 
he said. “ Ay, they are all safe and sound there. 
Give me but a complaint from your own hand, 
and I’ll have the marquis incarcerated there as 
soon as you please. And—let him once be there, 
and the world secs him no more. ’Tis most 
strange I should have forgotten St. Donato—and 
so close at hand, too,—only an hour’s ride from here. Why, 
Bernardo Torquedo is chief inquisitor there—one of your own 
house.” 

“Ay, and this thing is settled. To St. Donato the marquis 
goes as soon as I find it necessary. *Tis but the lopping off of 
one poisonous branch to save the honor of my house. You will 
be at hand, for I know not when this thing may be done.” 

“T will not fail you.” And with these words the Franciscan 
retired. 

Barnabas Visconti was once more alone, and the only feeling 
that moved him deeply was one of thankfulness at the ready 
method he had arrived at in disposing of Francesco Della Torre. 
For many years he had looked upon that house as only a thing 
in his way, and which he had the right to remove when and how 
he could. Open, rank war existed between them, for peace had 
never been made, and at the present moment the Della Torra, 


- with Jacopo at their head, looked upon the ducal crown of Milan 


as their own by right when they could get it. Visconti knew 
this, and hence he had no compunctions at removing the danger 
ous rival. 

It was dark now—even well advanced into the evening—and 
the duke retired to his own .cabinet, or library, shortly after the 
monk had gone, and there he commenced to write. He wrote in 
the Latin tongue, and the name of Francesco Della Torre 
appeared upon the instrument. 


CHAPTER III. 


A PORTENTOUS BEGINNING. 
On the morning following the interview between the duke and 
the monk there was an early visitor at the palace. He found the 
duke not yet stirring, aud having removed his cloak and hat, he 
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walked out upon one of the broad piazzas which overlooked the 
garden. He was a well-built man, of medium stature, and dress- 
ed neatly and yet gaudily, for his raiment was of the most costly 
fabric, and wrought deeply with gold and precious stones. His 
hair was black and curling, his beard of the same color, and 
neatly trimmed, and his face one of much beauty. So it appeared 
at first sight; for the features were perfect and regular, and the 
large dark eyes brilliant and expressive. But yet, upon a closer 
scrutiny, the careful physiognomist would have detected lines and 
expressions which at once detracted from the manly beauty of 
the face. The nose was too long for the upper lip, and the chin 
had a false prominence given by the neatly arranged beard. The 
brow, though full and bold, was marble-like and cold, and the 
whole face had a sort of bloodless expression, as though the 
blood were cold in his heart, and sent only an icy stream through 
its life-channels. 

Here we have Marco Loredano, the Count of Monza. In years 
he was not far from five-and-thirty, and he surely presented the 
appearance of a brave man; though that bravery was more the 
result of a reckless disregard of personal danger than of any 
noble conceptions of chivalric duty. 

The count had paced up and down the piazza several times, 
when his attention was arrested by the sound of something mov- 
ing in the shrubbery near him, and with a natural curiosity he 
bent forward to see what it was. He quickly saw the drapery of 
a female , but he could see no more, for the thick foliage 
hid it. Yet his ears soon discovered what his eyes could not. 
He heard a low voice—he knew ’twas Julia Visconti’s. Then he 
heard an answer—and he started with a quick, overpowering 
emotion ; for he recognized the deep, full tones of Francesco Della 
Torre! 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 


His first impulse was to spring forward and arrest the intruder ; 
for what could a Della Torre have to do honestly in that place ? 
But upon second thought he restrained himself, for he wished not 
to appear to disadvantage before Julia. His second impulse was 
carried out, and that was to hurry away after some of the palace 
guard and have the marquis arrested. 

In the meantime let us follow Julia and her lover. During the 
night the maiden had contrived to send a trusty messenger to 
Francesco, and the same messenger had contrived to admit him 
through one of the private gates this morning. They had taken 
their way to a bower of vines near the centre of the garden, and 
here they had seated themselves. 

Francesco Della Torre was a tall, well-made young man, and 
eminently handsome. His hair was very dark, but not black, 
and his eyes of a deep, bright hazel. His beard was trimmed 
quite short, so that the outlines of his features could be plainly 
distinguished. To a mere casual observer, Marco Loredano 
would have appeared the better looking man, for Francesco’s face 
was pale, and somewhat thin, from study and trouble; but his 
expression—the soul, the life, of his face, was saintly, compared 
with the count’s. His look was mild, but yet bold and manly, 
and all the emotions of the heart were written there ; and then in 
physical proportions he was a perfect man. His chest was broad 
and full, his shoulders square and heavy, and his limbs hand- 
somely rounded and perfectly formed. His garb was plain and 
substantial, and his only weapon was a sword of curious work- 
manship, quite long and heavy. It was a true Damascus blade, 
with a hilt of later make. 

“ And so evil must still pursue me!” the young marquis said, 
in a low, sad tone, after Julia had told him of the decision of the 
duke. “I know not why it is, but misfortune seems to have 
marked me for herown. Between my father and myself there is 
no longer any love. He has forbidden me from ever speaking to 
you again, and I told him at once that I could not obeyhim. O, 
why was I born under the roof, and from the loins, of a Della 
Torre ?” 

“Say, rather, why was I ever connected with the Visconti?” 
quickly returned the maiden. “But,” she added, resting her 
head upon her lover’s shoulder, “let this all pass, for no power 
on earth can tear me from you. I will be yours.” 

“ But you will only bind yourself to misery, for how shall we 
ever live in peace here ?” 

“We need not live here, Francesco. Let us seek some home 
where we can live in peace and joy. Let me go where I will, my 
mother’s blessing will go with me.” 

“ Blessed being !” uttered the marquis, pressing the maiden to 
his bosom ; “ you will make me hope in spite of all the clouds of 
earth. Give me only a mountain cave, and a shepherd’s crook, 
and give me yourself and you holy love, and I could ask for no 
more; but in Milan we cannot live. I know the duke too well to 
think he would ever let us be in peace here. And yet I cannot 
blame him, for my father has been ever his enemy, and has even 
descended to mean and petty annoyances to trouble him.” 

“Since you have spoken thus, I will say that I have thought 
the duke « noble, generous man ; but he is proud, ambitious, and 
remorseless. I cannot respect nor love such. We will leave 
Milan, Francesco; and we need not seck the mountain cave, 
either. Frederic of Austria is my cousin, and he will shelter us, 
I know; and with the emperor on our side, what shall we fear. 
Take courage, my beloved, for I will not desert you now.” 

Once more the young noble drew the beautiful maiden to his 
bosom, and while the big tears gathered in his eyes, he said : 

“ Surely, I should be thankless indeed did I not forget every 
misfortune im the presence of such a blessing as God has given 
me in your love. We will leave Milan, and while we joy in being 
freed from the dangers which here surround us, we will gather 
from our own love the balm which shall heal all wounds of sepa- 
ration from what in this city we love. When shall we go ?” 


“When you can make ready?” 

“ That I can do in a single day.” 

“Then— Hark! Did you hear that, Francesco?” 

“ Yes,” returned the young man, starting. “It is the sound of 
feet, and the clang of arms !” 

“Jesu have mercy!” articulated the maiden, springing to her 
feet. “We are detected, most surely. I thought I saw a man 
upon the piazza as we came along, but I did not— Ha!—’tis the 
palace guard; and they are coming this way! Follow me— 
quickly! If they take you here—” 

She spoke no more, but with a quick step darted off by a nar- 
row path which led away towards the wall among a group of fig- 
trees. The marquis followed her, and ere long they were met by 
a young girl who came hurrying up, with terror and anxiety 
plainly depicted upon her face. It was Lucetta—Julia’s faithful 
maid—a girl who had lived with Donna Silvia from childhood. 
She was not over nineteen, and her face at once betrayed a quick, 
keen wit which even her terror could not hide. 

“You have seen them,” were her first words, spoken breath- 
lessly, and in a whisper. 

“ Yes,” returned Julia. 

“ But all is not lost yet,” returned Lucetta, gaining assurance 
now that she raw her loved mistress and the marquis so far safe. 
“T have the key to the little wicket by the great postern, and 
there my lord can make his escape. I saw the guard when they 
came from their quarters, and I heard the duke bid them take the 
marquis, dead or alive !” 

“Ha! Would they then kill me for being here ?” uttered Fran- 
cesco, drawing his trusty sword. “By my soul, I am prepared ! 
But hasten, good Lucetta, for I would have no broil here !” 

The faithful maid hurried on; but in order to reach the postern 
they had to cross one of the main paths, and here they saw, 
towards the palace, and not many yards distant, four of the duke’s 
guards. The soldiers uttered a quick shout as they saw the mar- 
quis, and darted forward. 

“In God’s name, mercy !” ejaculated Julia, grasping her lover 
by the arm, and fairly hurrying him on; for he had lagged while 
calculating the force thus at his heels. 

“ They cannot tapture me,” he uttered, confidently, at the same 
time grasping his sword-hilt with a firmer grip. 

In a moment more, Lucetta was at the postern, and the key 
was in the lock of the wicket. 

“Turn the key, and then flee,” cried the marquis, “ for I must 
not be taken. Tho duke fears me, and if I fall into his power 
now, Iam surely lost. I feel it—I know it! There; God bless 
you both! Now flee. Stop not here!” 

“ But you—” 

“Stop not, Julia. I beg of you—I implore! 0, listen to me 
now!” 

Lucetta threw open the wicket, and then catching her mistress 
by the arm, she hastened away into a narrower path that led up 
towards the piazza. 

“Come,” she hurriedly cried. ‘We can help him no more, 
but may only prove an impediment in his way.” 

The noble maid saw that the soldiers were close at hand, and 
before her mistress could see the same she had dragged her into 
the path. 

Francesco was already at the wicket; but it had closed again, 
and before he could re-open it, he heard the whizzing of a sword- 
blade close behind him. 

“Stop! stop !” cried a stern voice. 

The marquis turned, and found two of the soldiers upon him. 

“ Back !” he uttered. “Iam here for no harm. I came at,the 
call of one who has aright to call. I came peaceably, and now 
in peace let me go.” 

“You go not out from here alive, signor. Such is our order. 
Put up your sword, for you are our prisoner.” 

“ Never !” said the marquis ; and as he spoke he drew the small 
gate partly open behind him. “Beware!” he added, as one of 
the soldiers darted towards him. “I must go out of this place, 
and if you attempt to detain me, you do it at your peril !” 

But those soldiers were not the men to cower, even before a 
powerful foe, and they sprang forward. Francesco saw that the 
other two were coming up, and his resolution was quickly made. 
With one mighty stroke he felled the foremost man, and then, 
quick as thought, placed himself on the guard to receive the other, 
and at the second stroke he dealt the guardsman a blow upon the 
sword-arm that disabled him at once. Then he threw the wicket 
open, and darted out just as the other two came up. He felt sure 
that he had killed one of the fellows, but he could not help it, 
nor could he stop to assure himself. He ran across the street to 
a point where a narrow passage opened around the church of St. 
John, and into this he plunged, wich his sword still in his hand. 
When he came out upon the next street he found himself alone, 
and slackened his pace. His course towards his father’s palace 
was now direct, and he reached it in safety, and when once there 
he had a hundred stout men at his will ; so he at least had oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon what had happened, and take breath. 

The events of the morning had surely been summary, but they 
were, nevertheless, strange and important. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SEPARATION. 


Tuxre was consternation all through the ducal palace when a 
dead man was exposed in the great hall, and ‘twas known that a 
Della Torre had done the deed. It was an officer who had been 
slain—an esquire of the duke’s—and hence the subject was ren- 
dered more impressive and startling. 


“This is sad work,” said Father Andrea, speaking lowly to 
the duke. 

“ Sad ?” repeated Visconti, with a deeply burning eye. “ By 
the holy host, ’tis a most glorious thing! What better could I 
have asked ? Had the villain been taken, as we meant, we should 
have had but little against him ; but now his life is forfeited on 
holy grounds.” 

“ Surely, signor,” returned the friar, with a wicked leer, “I 
should know that as well as you. You cannot see through the 
covering of a word this morning.” 

“ Ah—you spoke ironically.” 

“Surely. But now to the point. You have the start now, 
but beware that you do not trust to your own tribunal; for in 
this the marquis has in no way been guilty. He came at the call 
of one who had the right to call, and he slew your esquire in self. 
defence. And again, should you bring him to trial openly, your 
daughter would come before the judges in spite of you.” 

“ But I’ll sentence him myself, good father. By the saints, 
I’m ruler here.” 

“ Ay—and though you may condemn the common people, yet 
you cannot do thus by the nobles of the land. Do not trust 
your own power in this. Bernardo Torquedo can do it best; for 
in his holy office no fools are admitted to impede the progress ot 
his will; be wary in this.” 

“T’'ll take your word, good Andrea; and now how soon can 
the marquis be lodged at the office of St. Donato ?” 

“To-morrow, if I am not mistaken. I’ll goto St. Donato 
to-day, and if Torquedo is there, he shall send his familiars to- 
morrow night.” 

“ That will answer well; but yet you may take the road at 
once, and maybe the familiars will do their work this coming 
night. That would be better.” 

“ You shall be pleased, signor; and I’ll away at once.” 

With these words the friar turned away, and the duke sought 
his own chamber, where he held communion with himself alone. 
In the meantime, Julia and her mother were alone in the apart- 
ment adjoining the one where we first found them. The duchess 
was upon a sitting-couch, and Julia was upon her knees at her 
feet. 


“O, mother,” the fair girl said, in tones strong and firm, “ ’tis 
hard to part with thee ; and even now will I be governed by your 
own wish in this matter.” 

“TI could wish to have thee ever near me, sweet child,” the 
mother replied, winding her arms about the maiden’s neck; 
“but I must not be selfish. Could Ieven hope that happiness 
would ever be yours here, I would not give thee up. But such is 
not the case. I can have no such hope. If you stay here the 
duke will force upon you one whom you cannot love, and then 
your life is gone. No! I will not speak the word which my own 
wish, freed from reason, would dictate. Go—and peace be with 

“But you shall hear from me often, my mother. I shall be 
with our noble cousin, and in his despatches, or by his messen- 
ger, I will send you word from your child. I would fain spend 
another week—another day—with you; but you know Francesco 
cannot be safe here longer. God grant that you may be happy, 
and in my prayers to that end shall I find much of my own 


The duchess turned away her head as her child thus spoke, for 
she knew that her husband would be angry with her when he 
found Julia gone, and she felt sure that his vengeance would 
be wreaked out upon her. Julia did not dream of this. She 
knew her mother only as a noble, independent woman, and she 
thought not that any one would dare to do her harm. 

“ Ah, mother, you are sad now at the thought of separation.” 

“T am thoughtful, my child.” 

“ But you will not weep when I am gone.” 

“ Only for relief.” 

Julia sank upon her mother’s bosom, and there she remained 
for some minutes. Then she arose and started slowly across the 
room. She was thinking deeply, and both her small, white hands 
were pressed hard upon her brow. 

“ Mother,” she said, at length, stopping before the duchess, and 
speaking abruptly, “if you love me, speak to me from your 
heart. Tell me the wish that rests nearest your pure and loving 
soul. Let me know the thought which your affection gives birth 
to. You know how fondly I love Francesco. That love was the 
germ of my earliest childhood—it has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength, for I know its object is wor 
thy. “But,” and the fair girl threw her arms about her mother's 
neck, as she added, “there is one who has a prior claim—0on¢ 
who taught me the first lesson of love, and who has been all of 
love to me from my natal hour to the present. Speak but the 
word, and my heart shall forget all other loves but ite first and its 
holiest. Francesco shall be only remembered, while my mother—’ 

“ Speak no more, my child,” interrupted the duchess, straining 
the noble girl to her bosom. “Not for the world would I have 
you leave Francesco now, for he has my promise as well as you 
own. Go with him, and be to him all you can; and may God's 
blessing be upon you always.” 

“ You speak truly now ?” 

“ From my heart, my child. Where would be my happiness if 
you were miserable !—and misery alone waits you here. I know 
the marquis can be safe no more in Milan, and you should deps* 
together, I have spoken.” 
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front, 240 feet deep, 
containing ten puddling furnaces and six heating furnaces. The 
shears (five pair) are located very conveniently, and will cut iron 
from 1-4 inch round to 2 1-4 inches; all sizes above 2 1-4 inches 
are sawed off. The works are located where wood is very plenty, 
and by mixing wood with coal in the puddling furnace, a better 
quality of iron can be obtained than by any process where coal is 
used. It is the determination of the managers of these works to 
sustain the high reputation of the Pembroke iron. Wm. E. Coffin, 
& Co., 105 State Boston, are the selling agents for the bar 
iron, nails, rivets, ship spikes and all other articles manufactured 


IRON WORKS AT PEMBROKE, MAINE. 
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English without 


compete with any further increase of duty, 


an act of the legis 


lature passed in 
March, 1824. The 
work of building 
was commenced 
May 14, 1826, and 
the prison was 
completed in 1829, 
with 800 cells. The 
increase of convicts 
rendered addi- 
tion necessary, and 
this was completed 
in 1831. A 

building for fe 

convicts was erect- 
ed to the east of the 
Main prison in 


built on the eastern 
shore of the Hud- 
son, and stands 10 
or 12 feet above 
high water mark. 
The grounds of the 
prison comprise 
130 acres. 
main prison for 
males is 480 feet 
long, and 44 wide. 
The building is 5 
stories 
cells 
ineach story. The 
cells are each 7 feet 
long, 7 feet high, 
and 3 1-2 feet wide, 
well lighted, warm- 
ed and ventilated. 
The space in front 
of the cells forms a 
rfect whispering 
any, so that a 
ard in the area can hear the slightest noise in the remotest cell. 
wo buildings two stories high and forty feet wide, used as work- 


provided we use the same care and economy in looking after the | shops, enclose the western yard, which runs to the water’s edge. 


mauufacture as they do on the other side of the water. 


SING SING PRISON, NEW YORK. 
The engraving 
Sing, New York, with the convicts marching to supper in lock-step. 


shows the interior of the prison-yard at Sing | 


There are five workshop buildings, and another building which 
comprises the kitchen, mess-room, chapel and hospital. There are 
several coopers’ shops, and shops attached to the lime-kiln north 
of the main building. The guard-house is on the height at the east 
side of the prison and west of the female prison, about 170 feet 


After the abandonment of the solitary system of imprisonment at | above the level of the yard. The Hudson River Railroad runs 


| Auburn, the prison at Sing Sing was erected, under authority of , through an arch in the east yard, 60 feet from the main building. 


STATE PRISON, AT SLING SING, NEW YORK. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
OBLIVIONS TREASURES. 


BY FREDERICE J. KEYES. 


Oblivion! cease from thy hold awhile, 
On the treasures of the past, 

If only from them to giean one smile, 
Lite a beam on life’s river cast. 

If but from them I might gather a flower, 
That from childhood’s fingers fell, 

When the pleasant dream of a golden hour 
Threw around me its magic spell. 


Or that further along on life's track, 
I might woo a single day. 
Or a single hour from its journey back, 
In its beauty to charm my way. 
From the flight of years—from the chain of time, 
From the spell of memory— 
From the lonely realms of a silent clime, 
To woo it again to me. 


To bid it come with the echoes sweet, 
That floated once from its song ; 
And waken a pulse that has stilied fits beat 
In my youthful heart co long. 
But that hour has fied, and its song is hushed, 
And its scenes have passed away ; 
Its melodious lips that are sealed in dust, 
Can awake no song to-day. 


The flowers that bloomed, and the smiles that shone 
Like gems on the spirit’s wave— 
Are far from the reach of the memory thrown 
In oblivion’s silent cave. 
In vain we wander along the shore, 
By its soundless billows washed ; 
For memory ne’er a pearl shall restore, 
From the dead sea of the lost. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MAKING A VISITOR USEFUL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

“ Tas is too bad,” said Julia Ellison. “The heat is absolutely 
suffocating, and if a breath of air springs up, it brings with it a 
cloud of dust. I wish I were at Aunt Sheldon’s.” 

“ You imagine that you would there find a place exempt from 
all the discomforts of city life, do you not ?” said Julia’s mother. 

“J should think I might; for, according to the description I 
have heard given of it, it is a terrestrial weer The house, 
which is elegant, spacious and airy, is surrounded by highly culti- 
vated grounds, while a fifteen minutes’ walk will carry you into 
the midst of a wilderness, where the solitude is unbroken, except 
by those rural sounds in harmony with the scene. If you will 
only consent for me to go and spend a month or six weeks there.” 

“J can think of no particular reason why you should not go, 
though I don’t think your expectations will be fully realized.” 

“Why? Don’t you think it a pleasant place ?” 

“ Yes; I have seen few places which nature and art have done 
more to render charming. Marks of my late brother’s fine taste 
are everywhere visible.” 

“I can think of nothing to prevent me from enjoying myself, 
then. The last time aunt was here, she urged me to make her a 
good long visit. She always comes and stays with us while she 
does her year’s shopping, which commonly takes her a weck, and 
I don’t think it is anything more than fair that we should return 
some of her visits. I will take some of my drawing matcrials 
with me, and you will see what a quantity of sketches I shall 
make of the fine scenery.” 

“ That is, if you find time,” said Mrs. Ellison, with a smile. 

“J shall have plenty of time, for I don’t intend to take a stitch 
of sewing with me. You know that you have taught me to keep 
my wardrobe in such nice order fhat I can be ready to start on a 
journey at an hour’s warning ; so I may as well go in the morn- 
ing a8 to wait a week.” 

Julia forgot the heat of the weather and her own languor in the 
prospect of sv pleasant an excursion, and without dclay, com- 
menced packing a large travelling trunk. 

“‘Now if father should put his veto on my going,” said she, as 
the time drew near for Mr. Ellison to come home to supper. 

“ I don’t think that he will offer any objection,” said her mother ; 
“but that may soon be decided, for I hear him coming.” . 

“ And so you think you can enjoy yourself better with your 
Aunt Sheldon than with your mother and me,” said her father, 
when Julia had made known to him her wish. 

“QO, no indeed ! but then ‘twill be so delightful to be away from 
the noise, and heat, and dust of the city.” 

“ Well, I will warn you of one thing, and that is, your aunt is 
one of those thrifty women that don’t like to see any one idle. 
Her husband, when he was alive, took only one newspaper, and it 
was not often that he could get a chance to read that, for she was 
sure to hide it away, if she could lay hands on it before he did. 
’T was 2 dreadful waste of time, she said, to read newspapers.” 

“ But I shall be a visitor, and she wont expect me to work. If 
she does, I hardly think I shall.” 

As previously arranged, Julia commenced her journey early in 
the morning. It was about four o'clock, when she stepped from 
the cars into a coach, which was to convey her to ber Aunt Shel- 
den’s. ‘The @istance was about four miles, and when, after « 
pleasant drive, she saw a large, elegant mansion, situated so far 
from the road as to be beyond the reach of dust, and surrounded 

by stately oaks, intermingled with forest trees of almost every 


species, she knew by the description she had heard given of it that 
it was the residence of her aunt. 

Instead of driving to the head of the avenue which led to the 
front entrance, the coach stopped at a narrow gravel path which 
appeared to lead to the back part of the house. 

“The woman that lives here keeps the front part of her house 
locked up,” said the coachman, as he deposited her trunk on one 
side of the path; “ but if you go straight ahead a piece, and then 
turn to your right, you'll find a door you can get in at, I guess.” 

“* But my trank—wont you carry it to the house for me ?” 

“Can’t stop. You'll find somebody about that you can send 
for it.”’ 

Julia, as directed, went “straight ahead,” and as soon as she 
came to where the path turned, she sew her aunt sitting in the 
shade of an apple-tree, almost buried amid a heap of something, 
which, on a nearer approach, she found to be corn husks. 

“If here isn’t my niece Julia,” said she, holding out her hand 
to her without rising from the low chair in which she was seated, 
so that Julia was obliged to walk into the pile of husks before she 
could reach the offered haud. “I am sorting some husks fur a 
mattress—I’ve been told they make first rate mattresses,—so I 
thought I would do ’em out here to save littering the house. Did 
you leave your father and mother well ?” 

* Quite well, I thank you.” 

* Dorcas,” said Mrs. Sheldon, raising her voice, “ bring a chair 
out here, and one of my blue aprons.” 

The order was promptly obeyed. 

“Take the chair and sit down, Julia. Huske are clean dirt, you 
know, and I’ve got so near through I may as well finish, for I 
hate to have anything hanging by the eyelids, as ’twere. Dorcas 
has ‘been helping me, but I sent her in, a few minutes ago, to get 
supper. I pick out all the soft and pliable husks, and as it’s 
rather dull music to work alone, if your eye should fall on any 
that you think will do, you can just throw ’em into the pile on my 
right hand. But you'd better pull your gloves off; maybe that 
stripping the husks apart will kind o’ fray the ends of the fingers 
if you don’t.” 

“T care more about my hands than my gloves, so I’ll keep them 
on, aunt.” 

“ Well, just tic that apron on; it’s a good large one, and will 
keep the dust off of your clothes.” 

Julia could not help feeling amused at finding herself so uncere- 
moniously set to work the very minute of her arrival; but seeing 
that her aunt had planted herself on the spot, not to be beguiled 
thence, till all the soft and pliant husks were placed at her right 
hand, she went diligently to work, the more so as, not having 
dined, her appetite, after a journey of more than a hundred miles, 
began to be somewhat keen. 

“How handy you do work!” said her aunt. “I minded when 
I was at your house, last full, that you seemed to understand how 
to do anything and everything.” 

“ What a beautiful place this is!” said Julia, who had been so 
engaged in observing a fine view, seen in the distance through a 
natural vista, that she had not noticed her aunt’s remark. 

“ Yes, it’s called pleasant, and I don’t believe there’s a place 
within a dozen miles that yiclds better crops of corn and potatoes, 
and all kinds of grain, than this. And then I always take care to 
have plenty of carly vegetables to send to market, which are al- 
ways sure to bring a high price. Your uncle, when he was alive, 
must needs have a flower-border ; but I would give more to sce a 
good lot of beets, and carrots, and turnips growing than all the 
flowers in the world, except roses. Roses I like better; there’s 
some profit in them. I make rose water of the leaves, and always 
find a ready sale for it. There’s Dorcas poking her head out at 
the door. What do you want, Dorcas ?”’ 

“‘ Nothing, only to tell you that supper is ready.” 

“ Well, there isn’t more’n a minute’s work to do now; we’ll 
finish and come right in.” 

“I should think there was nearer five minutes’ work than one,”’ 
said Dorcas, and her estimate proved to be much more correct 
than Mrs. Sheldon’s. 

When, at last, Mrs. Sheldon conducted her niece into the 
kitchen, she cast a keen look at the table, which Dorcas had placed 
in the coolest corner she could find. 

“T don’t see what that great dish of strawberries is on the table 
for,” said she, when she had finished her inspection. “When 
they fetch the high price they do now, I should almost as soon 
think of eating gold dust.” 

Dorcas closed her lips very firmly, to keep herself, as she after- 
ward said, from telling Mrs. Sheldon right to her head that she 
thought it was real mean to speak out so beforecompany. It was 
the same as saying that she didn’t wish Miss Ellison to eat any of 
the strawberries. 

“ Come, Julia, take a seat at the table,” said her aunt. “I tell 
Dorcas to always sect the table in the kitchen when anybody comes 
to see me that Iam well acquainted with; for I don’t think it 

worth while to make strangers of ’em. I should think, Dorcas, 
that you imagined you were providing for half a dozen plough- 
men, instead of two or three women, and one of ’em a city lady.” 

“I don’t suppose city ladies can live on air any more than 
country ladies,” said Dorcas, tartly. 

“I don’t for one,” said Julia, laughing, and helping herself 
pretty liberally to the butter which Dorcas passed her, “and as I 
have not tasted anything since six o’clock this morning, except a 
small piece of cake, you may be certain that I shall do your warm 

biscuit and nice butter good justice, I never saw finer butter in 
my life.” 

“ Yes,” said her aupt, “ it’s first rate, and thinking of tho high 
price every ounce of it would fotch in market, takes away all my 
comfort im eating it.” 


Some young ladies might have abstained from eating what was 
deemed so precious; but Julia, when she remembered that her 
aunt was never at all abstemious in the article of butter when a 
guest at the plentifully furnished board in her father’s house, con. 
cluded that she would take no notice of the uncourteous remark. 

“ Now, aunt,” said Julia, when they had risen from the table, 
“ will you be so kind as to show me to my room ?” 

“ Yes, child; follow me up these stairs, and when the hired 
men come from their work, I'll get one of ’em to carry your trunk 
up. There,” said she, throwing open a door at the head of the 
stairs, “this is a pretty, snug little room as ever was. I always 
think a large room seems kind of lonely. It's rather warm now, 
because the sun shines in the latter part of the day; but I'll open 
the window, and it will soon grow cool.” . 

“ While it is cooling, I think I’ll return to the kitchen,” said 
Julia. 

In the morning, after a restless night in her small, close room, 
Julia rose early, and prepared herself for a walk. 

“Why, Julia, are you going out now before the dew is off?” 
said her aunt, whom she met at the kitchen door. 

“T’m not going into the grass—only along those emooth gravel 


“ Well, I don’t know as it would make you take cold to walk 
there ; but I didn’t quite finish one of the scams of the mattress 
tick, and if you'll do it, so that it will be ready for the husks as 
soon as breakfast is over, you can’t think what a help ’twill be to 
me.” 

Julia found that the scam, instead of being not quite finished, 
‘was only just begun, and as the cloth was coarse and stiff, it proved 
to be very hard, slow work. As yct, she had been inside of no 
room, except the kitchen and the one where she had slept. All 
the rest, as far as she liad had ocular proof to the contrary, were 
as carefully closed as if a ghost had been laid in every one of them. 
She, therefore, to avoid the heat of the kitchen fire, went and sat 
under the apple-tree, where she had assisted her aunt to prepare 
the husks. By the time she had finished the seam, breakfast was 
ready, so that her walk was obliged to be again postponed. 

“Come, Dorcas,” said Mrs. Sheldon, the moment they had 
risen from the table, “I want you to do the dairy work as quick 
as you can, and Julia will wash the breakfast dishes, I gucss, 
while I go and twist that stocking-yarn, and then, all three of us 
will be ready to go to work on the mattress.” 

“If I were in your place,” said Dorcas, after Mrs. Sheldon had 
gone to an out-house where she kept her spinning-wheel, “ I would 
go and walk in the garden, and wouldn’t touch a dish.” 

“Tt wont take me but a few minutes,” said Julia. “I shall get 
done long before she finishes her yarn.” 

“If she thought to, she’d be back to lay out more work for you; 
s0 I advise you to be off the minute you get through.” 

“O, there is another room in the house !” said Julia, who, hav- 
ing finished her dishes, passed a door partly open, through which 
she saw Dorcas standing at a large table, skimming milk. “I 
thought there must be by the looks of the house outside.” 

“Yes, there are lots of ’em,” replied Dorcas, “ but they’re of 
no use to any living person, that I could ever find out.” 

Julia had just made good her retreat, when her aunt came and 
inquired for her. 

“I meant,” said she, “to have told her that if she went to walk 
in the garden, she might take a basket with her and pick the 
leaves off of the roses, whenever she came across a bush. It’s 
high time to begin to gather ’em, and I shouldn’t wonder if somo 
of ’em had shed now.” 

Mrs. Sheldon returned to her wheel and finished twisting her 
yarn, and Dorcas had finished her dairy work, but Julia was still 
missing. 

“J cannot imagine what the girl is about,” said Mrs. Sheldon. 
“ She knows that I depend on her helping me about the mattress.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t help, if I were in her place,” said Dorcas. 
“ What comfort can she take of her visit, if she has to work all 
the time, as if she were on a wager? I will speak and free my 
mind once in a while.” 

Dorcas knew that her services were too valuable to be readily 
dispensed with, or she might not have availed herself of the privi- 
lege of freeing her mind. Mrs. Sheldon very wisely took no no- 
tice of what she said. 

“ There, she’s coming,” said Dorcas, “and now I hope your 
mind will be relieved,” she added, though in so low a voice that 
Mrs. Sheldon did not hear her. 

The mattress proved to be a more difficult and laborious job 
than was anticipated. It was nearly time for tea, when completed, 
and Mrs. Sheldon told Julia, as there was not time to set them- 
selves about anything that woulg turn to much account, that, 
while supper was in preparation, she would show her the inside of 
her house. 

Julia found that the apartments, which, as Dorcas had said, 
were of no use to any living person, were handsomely finished 
and furnished, and so large and airy as to be perfectly comfort- 
able, though the heat in her bed-room was almost stifling. Mrs. 
Sheldon lifted the corners of the brown linen covers, spread over 
sofas, lounges and carpets, to give Julia a glimpse of the rich 
fabrics beneath ; but she saw nothing that particularly interested 
her, except in one of the rooms, where there were few old family 
portraits and a lange book-easo, through the glass doors of which 
she saw the titles of a number of books which she thought she 
should like very much to read. 

May I look at some of theso books?” she eagerly asked. 

“Phe book-case is locked,” said her aunt, shaking her head, 
solemnly, 

But there is a key that will unlock it—is there not?” 

“ Yes ; but it is getting late now, and it wont be worth while 
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for you to waste your time reading, and spoil your eyes into the 
bargain. I twisted that yarn, this morning, on purpose, so that 
you might have some knitting work. I’ve got behind hand with 
my knitting, and ‘twill be pretty and careless kind of work for 
you between daylight and dark.” 

“Well, Ican knit and read at the same time. Is the key in 
your pocket, aunt 1” 

Mrs. Sheldon reluctantly acknowledged that it was, and by 
some means—’twas kind of witchwork, Mrs. Sheidon said she 
believed—the key was allured from its capacious receptacle, and 
the book case was unlocked. Julia selected “ Froissart,” but find- 
ing that she could not knit and read at the same time as well as 
she expected, and her aunt being in an uncommonly chatty mood, 
she was soon obliged to lay her book aside. It so happened, or 
it might have been done intentionally, that, when Julia rose to go 
to her chamber, Dorcas, instead of handing her one of the lamps 
so prepared as to burn exactly fifteen minutes by the clock, gave 
her one that was sufficiently well replenished to burn till midnight. 
This gave Julia, who took her book with her, several hours to 
read. But such an unwonted waste of lamp oil could not escape 
the vigilance of so careful a housewife as Mrs. Sheldon, and the 
next night she took care for Julia to have one of the fifteen minute 
lamps. 

The day following, Mrs. Sheldon brought forward a purple silk 
dress, much faded, which she said she had for a good while been 
trying to find time to turn, and that now, as Julia had come,‘ she 
thought she would get her to assist her. As Mrs. Sheldon and 
her niece were busily engaged in ripping it, the former mentioned 
so many pieces of work she intended to have done during Julia’s 
visit—among others, fifty yards of linen to be made into sheets 
and pillow-cases,—that it would take three months instead of six 
weeks—the time she had thought of remaining—to get through 
with them. The prospect before her was anything but pleasant, 
and she determined to start for home the next Monday morning. 
With the assistance df Dorcas, a man was engaged to take her'to 
the station-house in season for the cars. Sunday evening, pre- 
viously to retiring, she told her aunt that she had concluded to 
return home the following day. 

“Why, I'd no thought of your going so soon,” said her aunt. 
“T expected you would stay a number of weeks. I am sure you’d 
be as welcome as a queen. Well, it’s lucky I’ve got my purple 
silk turned ; but I don’t know when I shall find time to make 
that fifty yards of linen up. I meant to have the pillow-cases 
ruffled, but I guess I shall make ’em up plain now. I really 
think that you had better conclude to remain a few weeks longer.” 

But Julia was inexorable. She had imagined, when she left 
her father’s door, she was going to a rural paradise ; and it might 
have proved so had she not unhappily found the gates closed. 
She was now fully convinced that “there’s no place like home.” 

“ And yet,” said she, when speaking to her father and mother 
respecting her Aunt Sheldon’s place, “if you could only have the 
management of it, it would be one of the most delightful places in 
the world. All the elements of enjoyment are there, which, by a 
most provoking transmutation, become sources of trouble and 
anxiety. When the rooms are closed, visions of moths disturb 
my aunt’s quiet, while at the same time she imagines that the 
brightness and gloss of her carpets and sofas, though so carefully 
protected by their brown linen covers, is silently departing. As 
for any pleasure she derives from the beautiful scenery, she might 
as well live in the midst of a barren heath.” 


A BATTLE FIELD. 

Rev. S. G. ostflc says the grouping of falling men and 
horses, the many heaped-up masses of dead moved strangely by 
the living maimed among them, showing the points where the 
deadly strife had been most severe ; the commingling of uniforms 
of friends and foes, as both lie scattered on the ground on which 
| fell ; the groups surrounding this and that individual suffer- 


er, ing his last words, giving to him the last drops of water 
which will ¢ver moisten his lips upon earth ; the stretchers borne 
from various points, each carrying some officer or private soldier, 
who has now the startling feeling forced upon him: “ It has come 
to this, and there may be hope of life;” his excited but over- 
worn spirit, half-fainting ag it is, yet dreaming a mixed feverish 
dream of the charge in which he met his wound, and the thoughts 
of home that flashed upon the heart as it seemed to commit that 
heart to a moment’s oblivion of all else. Then comes the first 
dawn of the hope that life may be spared; the view of horrid ob- 
jects passed, seen with a dimmed eye ; hope of life quae strong- 
er, but with it now a dread of some operation to undergone ; 
the sound of still heard, tting a feverish, impatient do- 
sire to know the result of the e. yen a partial waking up 

at the voice of the surgeon ; he and his attendants seen as throug 
a mist; the deafened feelings of utter weakness causing all to 
seem as though they spoke in whispers; the still further rousing 
of the mind as the cordial administered begins to take effect ; the 
voice of a comrade or friend lying close by, himself wounded, yet 
speaking to cheer ; the operation borne bravely, and felt the less 
as it gives ise of a life just now seemingly lost to hope ; 
through it ait fresh news ever arriving from amidst the din of the 
strife yet raging; all this has a life and motion and spirit in it 

ich mocks the real grave horror of the scene. 
Desf? 
A WARNING TO COQUETTES. 

In Mrs. Bray’s letters on Devonshire, an interesting work, pub- 
some years ago in England, an anecdote is preserved of a 
lady in the reign of Charles the First, who, in some fit of caprice, 
behaved so toward a suitor whom in her heart she loved, that, be- 
lieving himself utterly discarded, he joined the king’s army, and 
was killed at the battle of Newbury. In obedience to her father, 
she afterward married an officer in the army ; but, on the marriage 
day, feeling too surely that her heart was en, she wrote a lct- 
ter expressing that conviction and relating the causes, and re- 
uesting that she might be buried near her first and only love. 

words were written on the envelope, beneath a black seal : 

‘* When I am dead and cold. 
Then let the truth be told.” 

According to her own presentiments, she died, and on her death- 
bed pointed to the cabinet, where the paper would be found, in 

ich the cause of her secret grief was disclosed.—Court Gazette. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MAN TRAPS. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 

Iw the house of Mrs. George, all the boarders were sitting to- 
gether, after tea, in the pleasant parlor, discussing the news of the 
closing day. Some lolled lazily on the sofas; some were slily 
whistling 6ver the music that lay spread out on the piano; others 
were laughing and talking in groups by themsclves, and others 
still quietly ranning over the city gossip and advertisements to be 
found in the evening papers. 

Presently, Mr. Shannon called aloud: “Here is something 
worthy of your attention, all!” and he held up his paper to read 
the intelligence that was to promise such a general interest. The 
following was the announcement he then made public: 


“ advertiser, a gentieman of ahout fort 
years, looking, well educated, and well-todo in the world, 
not wishing to go through the chances and formalities of making 
a personal acquaintance, takes this method to propose marriage 
with any amiable, good-looking, healthy and well-educated lady, 
about thirty years old, in case the acquaintance that may happen 
to grow out of this advertisement should prove mutually satisfac- 
tory and agreeable. This announcement is made in good faith, 
and its author will treat all sincere communications with confi- 
— and respect. Address “ Willing,” through the general post- 
office. 

“ There’s a chance for somebody, now !”’ exclaimed Mr. Shan- 
non, laying down his paper in his lap and surveying the party. 
“Come now, Miss Bounce, why wont you reply to it, just for the 
Jun of the thing, you know? All communications treated with 
confidence and respect, you perceive. Come, Miss Bounce.” 

“ Yes—yes, Miss Bouace!” cried out all the rest beside. “ Just 
for the joke of the thing, you know. Yes, and the letters on both 
sides shall be read before us all. What nice fun we will have 
every evening, if you will!” 

One pleaded after another, and all finally joined in together 
again. Miss Bounce smiled, protested faintly, laughed at the 
very thought of it, and was all but ready to give in. ‘ Nobody 
out of the house shall ever know of it,” they assured her. And, 
willing to gratify them with the little good humor it would bring, 
she at length acceded to their wish, and received the tribute there- 
for of a hearty clapping of hands from the whole room. 

By the next evening, she had ready a copy of the letter she had 
that day addressed the matrimonial advertiser, and produced it 
for the entertainment of the eager circle who gathcred around to 
hear it read. As it happened, too, Mr. Shannon was made reader, 
by virtue, possibly, of having been the one who had opened this 
new vein of humor. 

Miss Bounce was a woman of great spirit and vivacity, and in 
the letter she had drawn up she betrayed it more than she ordina- 
rily allowed herself todo. The epistle was a slightly satirical 
performance,—at least, to any one who could readily perceive sa- 
tire, which an impetuous wife-hunter very likely could not; and 
yet, nowhere did she allow herself to appear rude, or even to seem 
to treat with disrespect the advertiser’s better feelings. It was ex- 
actly calculated to lead him on, step by step, and still not to offer 
him any encouragement beyond just what was necessary to cheer 
him in the pursuit. 

The reading of the letter produced a great deal of approbation, 
which was betrayed with shouts of laughter and applause. Mr. 
Shannon was a good reader, and knew how to set such a thing off 
to advantage. 

On the very next night came a reply from “ Willing.” Of 
course it was deputed to Mr. Shannon to read it again. It was 
more laughable than ever, because all the hearers felt the fun of 
so cruelly making him their dupe. ‘The letter first proceeded to 
throw its writer entirely upon the mercy of his fair correspondent. 
Then it spoke, shiveringly and sadly, of his life hitherto—a bache- 
lor, and with plenty, but yet not quite happy and contented. 
Next it touched very tenderly on the secret affairs of that strange 
thing—the human heart, confessing to emotions, on the part of 
the writer, which, he was frank to say, he had never experienced 
before in his life. Then it thanked his unknown correspondent 
for her kindness and promptness in replying to him, and hoped 
that she would find in him some of those traits which were so de- 
sirable in persons about to form matrimonial engagements. And 
lastly, it begged beseechingly for an interview at an early day, 
just as early as it could be brought about, promising instant com- 
pliance for the suitor with any and all her suggestions. 

Miss Bounce laughed at the very effective reading of Mr. Shan- 
non, till the big tears filled her eyes. She enjoyed it more than 
the whole of them, keenly as they seemed to relish it. She was 
publicly voted a generous benefactor, to consent to be the means 
of bringing so mueh fun to their door. And the laughing, and 
the chatting, and the pell-mell of tumultuous and noisy discussion 
did not cease for a long time after Mr. Shannon had got through, 
but filled the spacious parlors of the boarding-house of Mrs. 
George, and even forced their echoes out through the windoys 
into the street. 

Miss Bounce certainly was expected to reply, which she did in 
a vastly more captivating and vivacious letter than the other, and 
which was, of course, read to the parlor full of boarders as soon 
as it was prepared to be despatched. Thero was not one who 
failed to commend the happy tact of our friend Miss Bounce, or 
to speak in terms of rapturous admiration of her talent for carry- 
ing on an intrigue. Mr. Shannon still kept his post as public 
reader, and took care to do full justice to all the marked points of 
the correspondence on both sides. It was fine fun all round. 

To the second letter of Miss Bounce succeeded a reply, ardent, 
passionate and imploring. The writer began to show signs of 


impatience, and hoped that an interview now was not far off. 
Then Miss Bounce wrote again, putting him off a little while 
longer. And the dexterity of her phrases, as Mr. Shannon read 
them to the party, elicited repeated bursts of laughter. 

Then the suitor suddenly became importunate and exacting. 
He thought he had a right to a personal interview by this time, for 
he had proved himself both patient and sincere. Unless that favor 
were granted very soon, he could not avoid the unwelcome sus- 
picion that his most sacred feelings had been tampered with. 

Things thus promised to bring about some sort of a crisis. Miss 
Bounce began to open her eyes, and to see the danger to which 
she was exposing herself. So she said to the party of friends, as 
soon as this last letter had been read aloud to them : 

“There! I have gone far enough. I shall now write a final 
letter, politely declining to oblige him with the interview he asks.” 

“No! no! no!” cried several voices at once. “O no, Miss 
Bounce! Let’s fix a place and a time for a meeting, and have 
the whole thing out.” 

“ Yes,” added others ; “ you can easily disguise your face and 
person.” 

“ And we will all be on hand to overhear the conversation, and, 
if need be, to protect you from all harm,” said Mr. Shannon, 
enthusiastically. 

“I don’t know,” replied Miss Bounce, taking time to consider. 
“ Te’s rather risky, I'm thinking.” 

“No; but disguise yourself, and he never will know who has 
duped him. All we want is, to see the poor fellow go through the 
ceremony of declaring his affection ;” and they laughed well at 
the thought of it. 

“Tl see,” said Miss Bounce. 

But they would not be satisfied with that. They persisted till 
she found she was to get no peace short of compliance. They 
suggested that the gentleman should be received in the front par- 
lor of the house, while they themselves kept secreted in the room 
in the rear. This plan was the happy device of Mr. Shannon, 
who, perhaps, had taken as much interest as any of them in the 
matter, from the beginning. 

Well, and finally Miss Bounce consented. It was arranged 
that the gentleman was to permit himself to be blindfolded by one 
of the lady’s friends, and then conducted to the door of the house 
in which he would find his partner. The guide he would find on 
the corner of the street, and he would be known by wearing his 
handkerchief tied in his button-hole. 

The momentous evening came. All the party were in an ecsta- 
cy of triumph at the thought of finally carrying out their design. 
It would furnish them with talk for the winter. Only two or three 
of the gentlemen absented themselves from the house after tea, 
and Mr. Shannen among them; but they all promised Miss 
Bounce to be backgin time to witness the interview through a 
crack in the door. 

Miss Bounce sat alone in the front parlor, drumming her little 
foot rather excitedly upon the soft carpet, and wondering like 
whom or what her ardent lover was going to look. She wore a 
cap, with an old-fashioned high crown, on her head, and had put 
on a frisette with curls, and a pair of spectacles, the better to carry 
out her facetious purpose of deceit in the matter of age. It was 
a moment of suspense. One of the gentlemen had gone down to 
the street corner to take the enterprising advertiser in tow, and to 
blind his eyes against the possibility of knowing the number of the 
house he was to enter. 

Presently the parlor door opened, and in stepped the sanguine 
wife-hunter. He at once removed his bandage from his eyes, and 
gazed about the spacious room as if lost in astonishment. Then 
he espied the lady sitting near the sofa, and walked composedly 
nearer her. 

“ Miss Bounce ?” he saluted her, rather interrogatively. 

That lady turned paler than ashes, and bounced up to her feet, 
unable to speak. 

“ T am happy to seo you again, Miss Bounce,” said the gentle- 
man, extending his hand. “ My name is Mr. Shannon! Under 
my present disguises, you are perfectly excusable for not knowing 
me.” And he threw off an awful old red wig and false whiskers, 
and stood before the lady, her ardent admirer. 

The back doors opened simultaneously, and all the party burst 
in with 2 loud peal of laughter. They had heard and seen it all. 
The two loving correspondents stood dumb. And Mr. Shannon 
had himself concocted this very pleasant scheme, and quietly car- 
ried it forward to completion. J/e was the snarer instead of the 
ensnared, and turned the laugh quite the other way by the clever 
adroitness of his secret operations. And to think that ho was the 
author of the advertisement, and had drawn up all the letters to 
Miss Bounce, and had publicly read to them all her own in reply ! 
—why, it was the greatest piece of fun that was ever thought of. 

But long after they had all had their laugh out of it, and when 
the winter evenings began to grow longer, and more and more 
cozy, there was a sort of whisper that Mr. Shannon had not quite 
penned and paid for his matrimonial advertisement for nothing ; 
and furthermore, that Miss Bounce would probably never be com- 
pelled to write her letters over a second time, for that the first time 
promised to prove effective. But we do not pretend to know all 
we might about that ; we are content to let the reader settle such 
a dolicate matter in his own mind, and make and unmake such 
matches as his own fancy proposes for his credulity. 

Se.r-Examination.—Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou 
hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the past day. Where 
have I turned aside from rectitude? What have I been doing ‘ 
What have I left undone which I ought to have done? Begin 
thus from the first act, and proceed ; and, in conclusion, at the ill 
which thou hast done, be troubled, and rejoice for the good.— 


Pythagoras. 
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COMPANION. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 

On this and the following page, and on page 316, we present 
our readers with a series of highly interesting pictures, embracing 
views and characters in Japan, China, Borneo, Cape Town, the 
Sandwich Islands, etc., drawn expressly for us by an officer of the 
United States steam frigate Powhatan. Though not the work of 
a professional artist, these designs have the rare merit of fidelity, 
and an air of great naturalness and spirit. They present some of 
the most striking incidents of a voyage round the world. Many of 
them delineate scenes in Japan; and of this country we shall first 
speak, not only from its intrinsic importance, but because it at- 
tracts great attention from the recent treaty, which, it is hoped, 
will lead to a permanent and profitable increase of our commercial 
facilities. The settlement of California, the trade from thence to 
China, and the idea of steam communication with the Pacitic, in- 
volving the necessity of supplies of coal, together with the increase 
of the whale fishery in the Japanese seas, produced a desire on the 
part of this country to establish commercial intercourse with that 
great eastern empire, the ports of which had formerly been open 
to European trade, but of late head been jealously closed by an 
exclusive policy characteristic of its government. Previous at- 
tempts at intercourse, and previous difficultie’) having given our 
government an insight into the character of the Japanese, it was 
resolved to send a strong squadron to Japan in order that its ap- 
pearance might command the respect which would not be accorded 
to an inferior force. The commander sclected for the expedition 
was Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, a gentleman in every 
way fitted for responsibility and success. The objects of the ex- 

ition were defined in a letter from the Secretary of State to the 

y of the Navy, as follows :—1. “ To effect some permanent 
arrangement for the protection of American seamen or property 
wrecked on these islands, or driven into their ports Wy stress of 
weather (shipwrecked mariners having been habitually treated 
with great barbarity by the Japanese). 2. The permission to 
American vessels to enter one or more of their ports, in order to 
obtain supplies of provisions, water, fuel, etc., or, in case of disas- 
ters, to refit so as to enable them to prosecute their voyage. It is 
desirable to have permission to establish a depot for coal, it 

not on one of the principal islands, at least on some small, unin- 
habited one, of which it is said there are several in the vicinity. 
38. The permission to our vessels to enter one or more of their 
for the purpose of disposing of their cargoes by sale or bar- 

ter.” A letter to the emperor of Japan, to be signed by the presi- 
dent of the United States, was by Daniel Webster. The 
expedition did not*ail, however, until after Mr. Webster’s death ; 
when another letter was prepared, and signed by Mr. Fillmore, 
the president, and Edward Everett, of State, Nov. 13, 
1852. The letter was splendidly engrossed, and enclosed in a 
gold box of the value of a thousand dollars. Commodore Perry 
sailed from the United States, in the steam frigate Mississippi, to- 


A JAPANESE FUNERAL. 


wards the close of the year 1852, touched at Madeira and the 
Cape of Good Hope, reached Hong Kong in April, 1853, and 
thence sailed for Japan. After uniting all the vessels of the squad- 
ron, Perry, leading the fleet in the flag-ship Susquchanna (steam 
frigate), made Cape Idsuon the 8th of July. Their first anchorage 


ily 


of the year on the China coast. On the 12th of Febr 1854, 
Commodore Perry re-appeared in the Bay of Jeddo, three 
steam frigates, four sloops-of-war, and two store-ships. They an- 
chored at the American an . Some time was spent in set- 
tling upon a place of meetin the Imperial commissioners 


I 
and the village of Yokahama, containing about 10,000 
Phe feet 


omner drew in shore, and moored in 
length, wi 


— subjected to the ordinary — of espion 
d hi di d whi 
suspend his soundings an and while insisting upon 
nothi unreasonable, plainly declared ike General that 
he would submit to nothing wrong. “On the 8th of March,” says 
an officer of the Vandalia, writing to the New York Journal of 
Commerce, “the day appointed the first meeting, about nine 
hundred officers, seamen and marines, armed to the teeth, landed, 
and with drums beating and colors flying, were drawn upon the 
beach, ready to receive the commodore. As soon as he a 
on shore, the bands struck up, salutes were fired, and, followed by 
a long escort of officers, he marched up between the lines and en- 


tered the house erected by the Japanese sly for the occasion. 
Thousands of Japanese soldiers crowded shore and neighbor- 
ing heights, looking on with a deal of curiosity and interest. 


The house was nothing but a plain frame building, hastily put up, 
containing one large room—the audience hall—and several smaller 
ones for the convenience of attendants, ete. The floor was covered 
with mats, and very pretty painted screens adorned the sides. 
Long tables and benches, covered with red woollen stuff, placed 
parallel to each other, three handsome braziers, filled with burning 
charcoal, on the floor between them, and a few violet-colored crape 
hangings suspended from the ceiling, completed the furniture of 
the room. As we entered, we took our seats at one of the tables. 
The Japanese commissioners soon came in and placed themselves 
— to us at the other table; while behind us both, seated on 
the floor on their knees (their usual position, for they do not use 
chairs), was a crowd of Japanese officers, forming the train of the 
commissioners. The business was carried on in the Dutch lan- 
guage, through interpreters, of whom they have several who speak 
very well, and two or three who speak a little English ; they were 
on their knees, between the commissioners and the commodore. 
Our interpreter was seated by the side of the latter. It was curi- 
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A JAPANESE PALANQUIN. 


and intercourse with the natives was near the town of Uragawa. 
On the 14th, the Prince Iwami gave Commodore Perry a formal 
reception on shore, and took charge of the president’s letter to the 
emperor. On the 17th, after surveying and sounding the bay and 
coasts, the squadron took its departure and spent the remainder 


ous to see the intolerable ceremony observed by them—quite hu- 
miliating to a democratic republican. A | ee proposed had 
to pass first through the interpreters, and then through scveral 
officers ascending in rank, before it could reach the commissioners, 
every one bowing his forehead to the floor before he addressed his 
superior. Refreshments were served in tly lacquered dishes 
— best of all, tea, which, as in China, is constant beverage ; 
then different kinds of candy and sponge cake (they are excellent 
confectioners and very fond of sugar); lastly, oranges and a pal- 
atable liquor, distilled from rice, called by the Japanese saki. 
A flimsy banquet like this was not very a le to such hu 
individuals as we, and we were the more a. for the Jap- 
anese using only chopsticks, we had, previously to coming ashore, 
taken the precaution, as we shrewdly thought, to provide our- 
selves with knives and forks. Imagine, then, our chagrin, when 
finding nothing substantial on which to employ them. What was 
left on our plates was wrapped in paper, and given to us to carry 
away, according to the usual custom in — The commis- 
sioners were intelligent-looking men, richly dressed in gry, silk 
paige pantaloons, and upper garments resembling in shape 
ies’ short gowns. Dark colored pr and two elegant 
rwords, pushed through ewited alk gird finished the cos- 
tume. w sandals are worn, but are always slipped off on 
entering a house. They do not cover the head, the top and front 
part of which is shaved, and the back and side hair, being 
up, is tied so as to form a tail, three or four inches long, 
extends forward upon the my A on terminating about half wa: 
between the apex and the ead. It is a very 
fashion, and, were it not for the quantity of grease used in dress- 
ing it, would be a very cleanly one, audiences a week were 
held, at which the same programme was formed as related 
above, except that we fared more luxuriously. Becoming better 
acquainted with our taste, they feasted us with a broth made of 
fish, boiled shrimps, and boiled eggs, and very good raw oysters. 
At one of the interviews (March 13), the presents from our gov- 
ernment were delivered. They consisted of cloths, agricultural 
inplements, fire-arms, ete,, and a beautiful locomotive, tender, 
passenger ear, one fourth the ordinary size, which we put in mo- 
tion on a circular track, at the rate of twenty miles an hour. A 
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examine the , machinery 
the slightest astonishment. They are a much finer-look- 


— Simoda, in the principality of Idzu, and of Hakodade, 
the we of Menomel, for the reception of American 
ships w y can receive wood, water, provisions and coal— 
woe tg Sey in gold and silver ; — third, fourth and 
provide good treatment, security property, etc., to 
American vessels and crews shipwrecked on coast ; article 
seventh we quote entire, as it has recently been a subject of dis- 
pute: “It is agreed that ships of the United States resorting to 
the ports to them, shall be permitted to exchange gold and 
silver coin, and articles of recs: for other articles of goods, 
under such regulations as s' be temporarily established by the 
Japanese government for that —— It is stipulated, however, 
that the ships of the United States shall be permitted to carry 
away whatever articles they are willing to exchange.” The above 
are the most im t articles of the treaty. It was signed 
March 31, 1854. Our first illustration represents a Japanese fun- 
eral at Simoda. Simoda is situated near Cape Fogu, sixty miles 
from Point Sagami, at the entrance of the bay of Yedo. It has 
an excellent harbor, well sheltered by high hills. The town con-- 
tains about a thousand houses, built on the banks of a beautiful 
stream at the northwestern end of the harbor. Excellent water 
for ship’s use is abundantly supplied by numerous brooks. The 
Japanese vessels ly anchor at izaki, a small village 
opposite Simoda. The town contains eight large temples, and a 
vast number of small chapels. The scenery is described as bold 
and romantic, swelling inland till it reaches a range of barren 
mountains, about three thousand feet high. The officers of the 
expedition were freely allowed to wander about on shore for a 
circuit of ten miles, at first they were watched with that 
suspicion which characterizes the Japancse in their treatment of 
foreigners. They received the unwelcome escort of squads of 
native soldiers, while the traders closed their shops, and husbands 
and fathers concealed their women at the approach of the outside 
barbarians. By degrees, however, this distrust und care were 
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the least inclined to plunder the shopkeepers, or insult the women, 
and the former could display their wares, and the latter their 
faces with impunity. Some of the girls of Simoda are very 
, and heighten their natural attraction by the skilful use of 
niall ponter and rouge, while the married ies certainly do 
not im their appearance by staining their teeth jet black. 
An officer of the expedition writes: ‘“ The streets are wide and 
straight, and the better class of houses two stories high, plastered 
and roofed with elegant tiles. The interior is kept very clean and 
neat, and the rooms, covered with mats, are from each 
other by sliding screens that are closed or removed at pleasure. 
There are no chimneys in Japan. A charcoal fire is built in a 
little sand-pit in the middle of the floor, and the Japanese are 
usually found sitting on their knecs drinking tea, and smoking 
their = Not a chair or any other piece of furniture can be 
seen. of water are kept in front of each house, as well as on 
the roofs, in readiness against any fire, for conflagrations are so 
frequent and extensive that whole towns are sometimes burnt 
down. The temples, chiefly Buddhist, are beautifully situated in 
the suburbs. ‘The entrance to them leads generally through ele- 
gant trees and wild camelias. They are large, plain structures, 
peaked roofs, resembling the houses pictured on Chi- 
In the space immediately in front is a large bell 
"s the faithful, a stone reservoir of holy water, and 
y-hewn stone idols. The doorway is ornamented 
dragons and other animals, carved in wood. Upon 
ex 8 having a gloomy a . 
the only object that attracts attention. It so much 
lic that I need not describe it. Some 
are so similar to those I have seen in 
that if they were mutually translated I 
tof ag ow would discover the change. 
priests count beads, shave t heads, and wear analogous 
ringing of bells, the 
nse, 
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JUGGLERS AT SINGAPORE. 


a neatly finished tub, surmounted by a wooden rooster. The 
body is in a sitting position, and the singular coffin is placed on a 
bier supported on the shoulders of the bearers, who wear a hat 
resembling an inverted willow basket. The procession is pre- 
ceded by a priest chanting and beating a drum, and another 


yyy 
=a 


reciting a prayer. Following the bier are the relatives of the de- 
, dressed in a sort of nun-like costume, each Leing accom- 

ied by a friend, holding a tray of fruits, confectionary, ete. 

he rear of the procession is brought up by friends and aequain- 
tances. We find in Richard Hildreth’s admirable work, entitled 


CHINESE TANKA BOAT. 


“ Japan as it Was and Is,” published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
and which embraces everything which the general reader can de- 
sire to learn respecting this singular country, a sketch of the fun- 
eral ceremonies at Nagasaki, quoted from Titsingh. They differ 
somewhat from those witnessed by our artist. body, after 
being carefully washed by a favorite servant, and the head shaved, 
is clothed according to the state of the weather, and (if a female, 
in her best apparel) exactly as in life, except that the sash is tied, 
not in a bow, but ones fastened with two knots, to indicate 
that it is never more to be loosed. The body is then covered with 
a piece of linen, folded in a peculiar manner, and is ) pee on a 
mat in the middle of the hall, the head to the north. Food is 
offered to it, and all the family lament. After pape kept for 
forty eight hours, the body is placed on its knees in a tub, enclosed 
in a square, oblong box or bier, the top of which is roof shaped, 
called quan. Two ifays are also prepared—wooden tablets of a 
peculiar shape and fashion, containing inscriptions commemora- 
tive of the deceased, and time of his decease, and the name given 
to him since that event. The ifays and quan, followed by the eld- 
est son and the family, servants, friends and acquaintances, are 
borne in a procession with flags, lanterns, etc., to one of the 
neighboring temples, whence, after certain ceremonies, in which 
the priests take a leading part, they are carried, by the relatives, 
only, to the grave, where a priest, while waiting their arrival, re- 
ts certain hymns. The moment they are come, the tub, con- 
taining the body, is taken out of the quan, and deposited in the 
grave, which is then filled with earth, and covered with a flat 
stone, which is again covered with earth, and over the whole is 
placed the quan and one of the ifays, which is removed at the end 
of seven weeks, to make room for the sisek, or grave-stone. It 
the deceased had preferred to be burnt, the quan is taken to the 
summit of one of two neighboring mountains, on the top of each 
of which is a sort of furnace, prepared for this purpose, enclosed 
in a small hut. The coffin is then taken from the quan, and being 
placed in a furnace, a great fire is kindled. The eldest son is 
provided with an earthern urn, in which first the bones and then 
the ashes are put, after which the mouth of the urn is sealed up. 
While the body is burning, a priest recites hymns. The urn is 
then carried to the grave, and deposited in it, and, the grave being 
filled up, the quan is placed over it. ‘Lhe eldest son and his 
brothers are dressed in white, in garments of undyed hempen 
stuff, as are the bearers, and all females attending the funeral, 
whether relatives or not; the others wear their usual dresses. 
The females are carried in norimons (close litters), behind the male 
part of the procession, which proceeds on foot, the nearest rela- 
tive coming first. The eldest daughter takes precedence of the 
wife ; the eldest son and heir, whether by blood or adoption, who 
is the chief mourner, wears also a broad-brimmed hat, and in this 
attire does not recognize or salute anybody. [See page 316. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
g race than the Chinese—intelligent, polite, an pitable, Du 
much diplomacy on part of the Japanese, the treaty was 
Perry, and three in English, signed by himself, with Dutch Lh 
and Chinese translations, being delivered to the imperial com- = LI Li 
missioners. Article first of the treaty establishes peace and amity we 
between the United States and Japan ; article second assigns the ac 
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abandoned. It was found that the American officers were not in | z 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SOUL-LOVE. 


BY ESTHER B. STRATTON. 


“There can be nought more holy and satisfying than a really congenial | 

connection.” 

A mind that tunes its magic bells ip ganigon with thine, 

And vibrates with the slightest topeb of love's electric line, 

Twining with the holy essence that riggs fgom the soul, 

This mystic, tender flow of thought, tat blends within ite fold, 

The power that eways the mighty world, the strongly woven band, 

That binds us to the seraph throng, ake loves of spirit land. 


A heart whose tablets ever pure receive the quivering press 

Of lights or shades, or aught that comes, to sadden or to bless, 
Guides wisely all life’s happy light, hat its too blissful ray 

Quench not the tiny tides of grief, whose murmuring ripples play 
So strangely, yet such lessops teach, as we have need to know, 

And wakes that trust, that holy f#ith, that makes the soul o'enflow. 


Oft-times an inner impulse comes, as if some spirit-wing 
Fanned the immortal! lyre, and willed the magic wires to fling 
Entranciag notes, to flood the soul, and make it long to burst 
This earthly cage, apd find the biiss for which it ever thirsts. 
O, is it not a blessed boon, @ som! that thrilis as thine, 

Aud shares this rapture, this deep senee of holiness divine! 


If shadows play amid the joy our guardian angels bring, 

And grief throw o'er our saddened hearts its cold tear-burdened wing, 
What bliss to feel the holy speil of soul pervading sonl, 

To know the misty veil of life is gathered fold by fold, 

By magic charm away, and pure, in perfect, guileless glow, 

Trust fills the heart, and makes our earth seem paradise below. 


— + 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


KATHARINE. 
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BY WINNIE WOODFERN. 


Wirn a party of travellers whom I had met on one of my nu- 
merous journeys during the summer, I went to visit the mad- 
house in B——. A painful intercst always attaches itself to 
such placcs in my mind, when I remember the taint of insanity 
darkening the blood that flows in my own veins, and as we ap- 
proached the stately door of the beautiful building, a heavy sense 
of depression was weighing down my usually buoyant spirit, 
which neither the rallying mirth of those around me, nor the celi- 
cate, unobtrusive attentions of the gentleman on whose arm I 
leaned, could dispel. As we passed through the large pleasant 
rooms where the more harmless of these unfortunates were occu- 
pied in their different vocations, while the cheerful voice and look 
of the keeper drew forth many a polite and pleasant greeting for 
him and us, the feeling in a measure disappeared, and I listened 
with a new degree of interest to his explanation of the different 
cases, and the various modes of treatment adopted for their care. 

My party, though a little sobered by the thoughts which must 
necessarily arise in reflecting minds in such a situation, were by 
no means gloomy, and my companion, by his apt and beautiful 
remarks, gradually won me from the contemplation of my own 
dreaded fate, and turned my thoughts more particularly on the 
subject of his own attractions. 

Having been always accustomed to study and admire the differ- 
ent styles of beauty that came before me, I gazed intently upon 
him while he was speaking, admiring the exquisite contour of his 
features, the marble-like pallor and repose of his countenance, the 
large and soft brown eyes, and the thickly waving brown hair and 
moustache that gave tone and color to the agreeable picture. His 
figure was stately and graceful ; his motions characteristic in their 
still dignity ; his voice low, soft and persuasive. He was agree- 
able to look at; it was pleasant to hear him talk as he did then; 
and in the charm of his manner, and certain recollections he 
awoke within me, | lost all remembrance of the fears that had so 
haunted me. 

Only once before had I scen his counterpart. He who bore 
those self-same eyes and dreamless lips had becn very dear, and— 
alas! that I should say it—very false to me. I had shed many 
tears over his treachery; I had spent some of the brightest and 
best hours of my life in mourning for his eternal loss, and now, as 
I had learned to forget him, his ghost seemed to rise up before 
me, and reproach me with faithlessness to my sorrow ! 

As I gazed, the likeness grew upon me to a painful degree. I 
could scarcely realize that it was a stranger who was beside me. 
Seeing my agitation, and it may be divining its cause by some 
mesmeric faculty he possessed, he soothed me as tenderly as a 
brother could have done. He asked no questions, but his eycs 
shot powerful glances into my own, and in a strange confidence I 
told him all. 

We were alone in one of the Jong galleries that wound through- 
out the building, for our party had gone on in advance of us. 
He heard me through, asked me the name of him I had loved so 
well, and then, laying his hand lightly ypon my arm, told me that 
he himself was his twin brother! 

I sat in silence for a moment after the unexpected declaration, 


and then overwhelmed him with questions in regard to the fate of 
my idol, for, for two years I had lost all traces of him. Those 


years I heard had wrought important changes in his life; he was 
a husband and father! Certainly they had also wrought 0 greater 
change in my own heart than I had before been aware of, for, 
though the news came so suddenly upon me, I heard it witha 
calmness both mental and physical that astonished me. 

Bhilip made no comment when he bad fizished his talc, byt eat 
looking at me with a calm aspect, and in reply to my questioning 
glance, he said, “It is often thus. His image in your heart was 
already half obliterated... Arthur was wholly unworthy of you! 


Happy are you that you can forget! Could I do so, I too should 
be happy.” He grasped my hand in both his, saying, “‘ You have 
confided in me, and why should I withhold anything from you ?” 
He then poured into my ears a tale of horror, revenge and harrowing 
grief, before which my sorrow shrank away io shame. The burn- 
ing language he used, the thrilling scenes through which he con- 
ducted me, the anguish apparent in every feature of his facc, now 
no longer tranquil, and in every tone of his yoice, growing lower 
and deeper each moment, thrilled me with a deadly fear, and 
caused me to sit gasping before him, as I heard each circumstance 
down to the closing horrible catastrophe. 

Philip relinquished his grasp on my hands as ho concluded, and 
covered his face with his own, while through the long gallery re- 
sounded a shriek so piercing and full of despair, that I shuddered 
and tarned still paler, while I crouched beside him for protection. 

How strange it seemed the moment after, to hear the familiar 
voices of our party ealling us ¢o join them in the upper hall! 
How strange to logk ppward through the rails of the spiral stair- 
case and sce their gay faces laughing down upon us. With some- 
thing of his usual manner, Philip arose and gave me his arm, and 
I believe a feeling of shame came over me at the laughter of our 
companions, and the recollection of our mutual position when we 
were discovered. Yet the old feeling of uncertainty came again 
so strongly upon me, that I gazed around at the different cells we 
passed with a vague consciousness that one of them belonged to 
me, and that I should be occupying it instead of going up beside 
my fellow-madman to meet that gaily dressed and happy party, 
who knew nothing of the terrible secret we concealed from them. 

I shrunk from the keeper’s eye as we joined our friends, and 
when, a moment after, he pointed out to me some improvements 
recently made for ventilating the cells, I started as if he had struck 
me. He looked keenly at me as I did so, nor did the rest of the 
party fail to remark my agitation. But, in ail likelihood they be- 
lieved I had received the offer of my attendant’s hand and heart, 
while loitering below with him. I know this was the case, by the 
smniles of the gentlemen, who thought they saw a formidable rival 
secured, and the envious looks of the ladies, who grudged me the 
happiness they supposed I must fecl in securing the best match, 
as to wealth and beauty, in our circle of acquaintance. 

I walked along in silence, caring little for their meaning looks, 
but giving my whole attention to my companion, whose increas- 
ing pallor alarmed me, and striving by low words and mute signs 
to show the sympathy I felt for him, when that fearful shrick rang 
again through the gallery. I turned faint and sat down. The 
keeper hastened up to me, and said, kindly, “ Don’t be frightened ! 
It is only a patient who is incurable. We are going to sce her; ~ 
but she is chained—she cannot hurt you. Will you come?” 

Some strange instinct led me to connect the prisoner with the 
fearful story I had just heard, and when I glanced at my com- 
panion, I saw the same thought in his gleaming eyes. He grew 
more and more excited as we passed through the gallery, and 
finally halted before a padlocked door, trembling from head to 
foot, and throwing appealing glances towards me. I stood firmly 
by his side, with my hand resting upon his, to calm and soothe 
him.by my touch, if possible. The keeper, who was a little be- 
hind us, came up and unlocked the door, with a look of surprise 
to see us halt there without any previous intimation on his part, 
and then, motioning us all back, said softly : 

“Gentlemen and ladies, keep back for a moment, if you please, 
till I see if you cana enter. Sometimes the sight of company 
makes her much worse, and to day she seems to be in one of her 
savage moods. Don’t attempt to enter till I see that all is safe.” 

Iie entered and closed the door behind him. For a moment 
all was silent, then we heard him say, in a soothing, though defer- 
ential tone : 

“ Will the lady receive a few visitors, who have done themselves 
the honor of calling upon her?” 

A deep rich voice replied, “They may enter. But havo I ever 
seen them in the cold, heartless world? If so, they shall never 
enter within these doors. It would drive me mad to see those 
who wronged me so !” 

“No, lady, you know nothing of them,” was the cautious reply ; 
and the next moment the iron door swung on its grating hinges, 


and we all entered together. 
Philip had sprung convulsively towards the door when he heard 


the first tone of that sad, sweet voice, and now, when in the dim 
light of the room we saw a queenly woman, beautiful, with large, 
scornful black eyes, and a head around which heavy braids of jet 
black hair were disposed in the form of a coronet, I knew by the 
stifled groan he uttered, and the sudden gesture with which he 
shrunk behind me, and covered his face with his hand so that she 
might not see him, that this was the majestic Katharine who had 
been the heroine of that story of fear and guilt, who, deserted by 
her lover as I by mine, reigned in solitary state over the imaginary 
denizens of her disordered world. She sat upon a stool fashioned 
like a throne, carved and gilded with considerable taste. She 
had been allowed to retain her elegant apparel and her jewels in 


her last sad home, so that she sat erect and haughty before us, 
clothed in a dress of black velvet and lace, with diamonds flash- 
ing from her bair, and arms,and neck, and lending a new lustre 
to the magnificent beauty, which even three long years of close 
confinement and suffering had been unable to destroy. 


For a time none of us spoke. We.stood around her, and she, 


with her head drooping and only her profile turned towards us, 
was busied in examining a small but valuable diamond ring she 
had just taken from her finger. Suddenly she raised her head 
and looked at us all intently. She tried to glance behind me and 
see the face that was hidden, resting almost on my shoulder, but 


after a few vain efforts she desisted, and held the ring up before us, 
“ A pretty bauble, is it not, fair ladies? And yet, is it hardly 


worth a human soul, or human happiness? And yet, for that and 
these,” she continued, touching the diamonds, as she spoke, on her 
neck and arms, “I sold myself; I bartered away my own happi- 
ness and that of another, as if it had been so much dust. Would 
you like to hear the tale, fair ladies ?” 

The keeper intimated that this was one of her sane moments, 
and that we might be amused by the story she had to tell ; so, en- 
couraged by his presence and permission, all drew nearer him and 
her save me—and I lingered behind only that I might screen him 
from her gaze, the sound of whose suppressed weeping broke ever 
and anon upon my car. 

“It is a simple story, and one which will always be told while 
parents have fair daughters to sell, and rich old men have wealth 
to buy them,” said she, sadly. 

“My home was a quiet and happy one for many years, for I 
was an only child, and the petted darling and heiress of my doting 
parents. ‘Till my fifteenth year it was still the same; but then, 
my father losing his wealth, became deeply indebted to a rich old 
miser, who had been struck with my appearance, and took this 
means to get me into his power, knowing that he could never ob- 
tain me in any other way. At that time I loved most devotedly a 
noble youth, some three years my senior, who had already sought 
and obtained the gift of my heart, and the promise of my hand 


* when I was free to bestow it upon him. But Philip was an or- 


phan, and though the estate left him by his father was large, it 
was to be shared with his twin brother, and his portion, though it 
was freely offered, could not enable my father to discharge the 
claim of his creditor. 

“For a long time I refused to listen to the solicitations of my 
aged purchaser, but one dreadful night, when I saw my father 
about to be turned in his old age from his own home, and saw my 
mother, who had been so delicately reared and accustomed to the 
services of trained attendants, putting up with her own hands a 
few necessaries for our departure, choosing rather penury and a 
lingering death than that her only child should be unhappy, my 
pride, my love gave way, and on condition that he should restore 
my parents to their former affluence, I became his bride. 

“I gave up my young lover and my own happiness, that I 
might see my parents happy, and hoped to find contentment, at 
least, in the faithful performance of my duty to them. My hus- 
band did all and more than he had promised. Not only did he 
restore all their wealth, but he indulged me in every fancy, pro- 
cured whatever I expressed the slightest wish for, and surrounded 
me with an atmosphere of love and kindness. I endeavored to 
return all his kindnesses, and though I could neither forget my 
young lover, nor give him the place in my heart he had occupied, 
yet I learned to love and respect him as a father. Thus the years 
passed swiftly on, and my beloved parents, believing they had 
secured my happiness, died, blessing us both on their death-beds. 

“But my evil genius sent that early love once more to prove a 
stumbling block in my path. Ata party, which my busband in- 
sisted on my attending, though a slight indisposition kept him at 
home, I was introduced toa gentleman, whom I should never have 
recognized in any other way, as Philip, the lover of my girlhood. 
He was still more beautiful and fascinating than ever ; and in that 
one short evening the work of years of love and kindness were 
utterly undone. The first tones of his voice sent the blood leap- 
ing to my heart, and awoke the old feeling that had always slum- 
bered there. That evening he never left my side. The next 
morning he was announced. My husband, who had never known 
of our childish betrothal, greeted him cordially as one of my old 
playmates, and left us together through the long forenoon.” She 
paused, a blush stole over her cheek and forehead. Then, with a 
deprecating gesture, proud in its humility, she went on rapidly : 

“TI must confess all. That day I fell—that day I deceived my 
good husband, and gave myself to my lover. I was happy during 
the day ; but when the night came, O, how fearfully I was pun- 
ished! For that lover left me, telling me with a fiendish smile, 
that for long years he had sought the revenge he had just found ; 
and, as I had left him in spite of his agony and prayers, even 80 
would he leave me now, conscious that he had not loved me, and 
that he had tempted me only that he might gain that revenge! 
And so he went, without one parting look or kiss.” 

Her frenzy was now returning. 

“(, bring him back to me, dear ladies, if you have hid bim!” 
she prayed, with clasped hands and streaming eyes ; “let me show 
him how long I have waited for him !—I know he will forgive me! 
Tell him I shall die or go mad, if I cannot see him once more! 
O, do bring him back to me!” 

There was not a dry eye in that room when she begged so earn- 
estly for her false lover. The sobs behind me ceased, and Philip 
Hamilton passed by me and by the wondering company, and went 
and knelt humbly at her fect. But the frenzy had come on, and 
she did not recognize him. To all his entreatics she answered 
wildly, “Call Philip back to me!”—and Hamilton turned away 


in despair. One last effort he would make, however. He rose to 
his feet, opened his arms, and assuming as much as possible the 
look and manner of his boyhood, said : 

“ Katharine !” 


She paused in her rapid walk, started violently, and looked 
earnestly upon him. He repeated the name with the same look 


and tone. Then her beautiful countenance lighted up with a sud- 
den fire, and bounding forward, sho clasped him in her arms, and 


showered countless kisses upon him; then uttering a low cry of 
joy, lay motionless in his arms. The keen joy of the moment was 
too much for her enfeebled system, and Katharine was no more! 
For a time we stood motionless, struck dumb by the rapid 
tragedy that had been acted before us, Then one by one we stole 


out gently into the long gallery, and left the united lovers together 
—the beautiful living with his beautiful dead ! 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NIGHT AT LAKE DUNMORE.* 


We reap the senseless crop to-day, with which the earth is strewed. 
We build the pier, and rear the frame, that bears the harvest load, 
Busy while the gratefal land is weary with our toil. 

We cast abroad for help and space to gather in our spoil ; 

We know the day is not enough to fill the grasp of man, 

We ask some twilight of the night, and scatter as we can. 


We think not how the ardent sun comes up at morning-tide, 
And every cliff, from hill to hill, beholds it upward glide; 
How cheerly, from the caverned sky. it brightly pours at noon, 
And casts, with gentle, awful force. its eastward shadows soon : 
And, as they stretch, our life is spent, and eventide is here, 
Reeplendent in its last display, and silent, soft and drear. 


But Ae can witness it, who stood this moment at my side— 

Ilis wife no longer young as onee, his daughter as a bride, 

His mind all free and full of power, his form all gay with health, 
His hopes unfilled. but all sustained for fame, and age, or wealth,— 
And in the tarning of « shade, the changing of a wave, 

The might upon his shadowed life, and all the joy it gave. 


O, green the mountain-side im after age shall be, 

And dark with cheery light, end bright. the lake to see, 
And music’s voice upon its steep at eventide shall call, 

Or lunar-beams, or evening's mist, shall erching rise and fall ; 
But from its side its master soul in love shall pass no more, 
He came and built, and now is cast forever from its shore. 


1t stretohes sweetly in the seene that met his rister’s eye, 

The gem-stone of the mountain-wave, its chalice from the sky ; 
An echo to the beart, when the bosom asks a place, 

Pure aad cool and exquisite, the goal of life’s dull race; 

The vision where no hope is false, but where in beauty swells 
The placid wave, with each its shade, and only beauty tells. 


They twinkle over it that mingle star-beams with the dew, 
That hold the keys of night above earth’s slumber new ; 
And tears, as soft as heaven's, fall on his sleeping bed, 
Where death but now conceals the sweet peace of the dead : 
And day, which prayers unlock, in a fairer heaven is act, 
with beams and of Joy ane wet. 
The name of Epwanp Downrxa will hereafter be associated with 


this lake, as one who, having admired it in early life, in the maturity of his 
years made it the scene of an enterprise at once liberal and peculiar, asa 


resort, and here ended a career, brilliant both in tical and social 
ife, in the midst of his years. with tokens of success still htening about 
him. A beautiful picture, alluded to in the lines. painted by a sister 
like himeelf, and herself deceased, is a memorial ti their tympathy n the 


scene, and with touching eloquence indicates now the absence of those thus 
identified with it. See an engraving from it, in the Pictorial for July 14. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE CAPTOR CAPTIVE. 
A TALE OF TEXAN TRIUMPH. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


* Lift, lift the star-gemmed banner high, 
And bid it flutter in the gale; 
Bid time s remotest hour reply 
While children’s children tell the tale: 
How Texas from the tyrant’s yoke 
Her chains of cruel bondage broke 
The ‘ lone-star’ rising clear and bright, 
To deck Columbia's flag of light.” 


“Expetiep?” Yes, Horace Morgan was sent away from 
West Point in disgrace, instead of remaining to graduate at the 
head of his class,as had been predicted. Although reared among 
the temptations of New York city, the young man had entered 
the Military Academy with an enviable scholastic reputation for 
good behaviour and diligent attention to study, with a natural 
fondness for martial exercises. Indeed, his uncle-guardian (for 
Horace was an orphan) would fain have received him into his 
counting-room, but the lad was bent on becoming a soldier. In 
this predilection he was somewhat encouraged by an old friend of 
his father’s, who had political influence enough to procure for him 
an “appointment,” consoling his uncle by an assurance that the 
cadets found their pay sufficient for all necessary expenses. So 
Horace entered the academy, nor had he been long at West Point 
ere he gained the affection of his comrades and the approbation 
of his professors ; winning respect by his mental superiority, and 
retaining it by his gentleman-like deportment. Nor was his fine 
personal appearance without its share in rendering him thus popu- 
lar. A compact form, classical features, clustering brown hair 
and dark blue eyes, made Horace Morgan, in his well fitting gray 
uniform, the very beau-ideal of a cadet. 

A year passed by, and Horace, profiting by his furlough, visited 
his uncle, where he naturally fell desperately in love with his 
cousin Katrina. He had left her a mere girl—he found her a no- 
ble-hearted woman, in the sunlight of whose smiles he basked with 
delight. Yet it was not merely the marvellous radiance of her 
lustrous eyes, or the fascinating smile that swept over her cheeks, 
that thrilled through his very soul as he gazed upon her with de- 
light. He flattered himself that his ardent affection was recipro- 
cated, although he never confessed his passion, and at the expira- 
tion of his furlough, he returned to West Point, inspired by a 
chivalrous desire to prove himself worthy of his cousin's love. 
Fervent were his dreams of love and fame in the short hours of 
feverish repose which he enjoyed between the extinguishipg of his 
lamp and the morning drum. 

Months passed on, during which the young cadet added to his 
reputation, and again he obtained leave of abscnce. Need we say 
that he went to New York by the first boat, and that, on his ar- 


rival in that bustling metropolis, he at once repaired to the resi- 


dence of his unclo, in Bleeker Street, thon a fushionablo quarter ? 
He was kindly reccived by his aunt—a lady who wished to be 
considered aristocratic, but who was decidedly partial to uniforms 
or titles. 


“ Your cousin Katrina is out,” she soon remarked, “We are 


having her portrait painted,” 
“ Her portrait! Who can do her justice ?” 


“Why, Horace, how complimentary you are growing! though 
I have always heard officers were so. Frothingham is painting 
your cousin, and is getting an excellent likeness. It will be such 
a comfort to us when she is gone.” 

“Gone ?” falteringly inquired the astonished cadet. 

“ Dear me, have you not heard the news ?” 

“No,” replied Horace, with unfeigned surprise. 

“ Dear me, how remiss your uncle is! Katrina is engaged to 
Don Francisco de los Naranjos, a grandee of Spain, who is at 
present an aid de-camp to General Santa Anna, of Mexico. O, 
he’s such a handsome man, Horace! And he’s so wealthy, for he 
owns two silver mines, and ever so many ranches. Then—but 
this is a secret, Horace,—the general means to drive the squatters 
out of Texas, and the don is to be governor. Isn’t it a match for 
Katrina Mason ?” 

Horace mechanically replied in the affirmative, for he felt as if 
molten lead had been poured into his every vein. His brain rang 
with a confused sound, as of a thousand waterfalls, and it was lucky 
for him that the announcement of a visitor afforded him an opportu- 
nity of escape from the house. He did not dare meet his cousin, 
and left by the afternoon’s bost for West Point, in hopeless mise- 
ry. A few hours before, with the bright star of love beaming be- 
fore him, he had rejoiced in the promise of a radiant future; now 
he was plunged into the seclusion of his own dark thoughts. 
Visions of his childhood passed through his throbbing brain— 
tones unheeded at the time—words which had waited until that 
hour for their meaning—looks which he now interpreted—and 
Katrina’s form was in all. An unquenchable feeling, like the 
thirst of one who dics in the desert, parched his lips; dark shad- 
ows clouded the future, and cre he was again in his tent, his 


Y blighted heart had experienced all that revulsion of feeling which 


is deemed the work of years of sorrow. 

From that day, the academical career of Horace was retrograde. 
A sneering smile and sarcastic words soon estranged his friends, 
while the lava-tide of despair, as it swept over his every feeling, 
rendered him indifferent to his once esteemed professors. As for 
his studies, he neglected them entirely; for the stake for which he 
had played was gone, ambition was driven from his soul, and des- 
pair revelled in the violated sanctuary of his affections. 


It was the morning after the battle of San Jacinto, and General 
Houston, the hero of that glorious struggle, lay bencath a wide- 
spreading oak, with his saddle for a pillow. A painful wound in 
one of his ankles rendered it impossible for him to move, but his 
eyes, that had blazed on the battle-field like beacon lights in a 
raging tempest, showed the joy of his heart. His small army, 
suddenly called from peaceful pursuits, had routed a powerful 
Mexican force, and the braggart Santa Anna, when last heard 
from, was flying for his life. 

An officer approached the recumbent chief—it was Horace 
Morgan, but how two years had changed his appearance! His 
hunter’s costume was soiled and dirty; his dull cyes were sunk 
deep into his emaciated features, and a mingled expression of sor- 
row and of scorn played over his countenance. Leaving West 
Point, he had found his way to the Mississippi, and so down to 
New Orleans. Here he toiled as a laborer, at times, to procure 
sustenance, but though in this world was not of it. The heavy 
wave of trouble, breaking over his bark of life, had carried away 
all its ornaments, and left but the strained hull, which heavily 
drifted along, regardless of its destination. Yet when the news 
came that Santa Anna had invaded Texas, that Crockett and his 
brave comrades had been slaughtered in the Alamo, and that the 
gallant command of Fannin had been massacred like dogs, he 
awoke to new life. Perhaps the thought that it was a Mexican 
who had snatched his idol from its heart-shrine had some influ- 
ence, but certain it was that he enlisted as a private. But his 
military education soon developed itself, and, ere the struggle of 
San Jacinto, he had been appointed by General Houston adjutant 
of the artillery. 

“Well, my paladin,” said Houston, as Horace approached, 
“ have you returned weary from the chase ?”’ 

“One never wearies in well-doing, general; but we have found 
some rare game—an officer, who insists on sceing the general in 
command.” 


“Ah! Well, usher him into our august presence ” 

Horace beckoned to a group not far distant, which immediately 
approached. In their midst was a small, bright-eyed man, whose 
clothes were in tatters, and who bad evidently passed the night in 
a muddy swamp. No sooner did he ascertain that he was before 
General Houston, than he advanced, and, with a theatrical air, 
exclaimed : 

“Soy Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, Presidente de la Repub- 
lica Mexicana, y general en gese del ejercito de operaciones !”’* 

“Why, Morgan,” said General Houston, “ you are the captor 
of Santa Anna. Sit down, Mr. President, and take some refresh- 
ment.” 


The news soon spread throughout the camp, and Horace was 


greeted as the “captor of Santa Anna.” Indeed, the soubriquet 
followed him to Galveston, where he was sent with despat hes, 
and stationed in command of a small fort, which he was ordered 
to put in order for defence. The mental and bodily employment 


soothed his troubled spirit, and he was actually persuaded to at- 
tend a ball, given by the residents of Galveston, on Christmas 
evening. What was his surprise when, on taking his place in the 
dance, he discovered that his vis-a-vis was Cousin Katrina! 

Yes! It was his consin—in the full glory of her dazzling beau- 
ty, and he felt a long unknown thrill of joy throughout his whole 
frame as she rushed across to meet him, holding out both hands, 


Lopes de Banta Anns, President of the Mexican Republic, 
and general in chief of the army of operations.” 


and exclaiming : “‘ Dear—dear Cousin Horace! 
almost mourned you as dead !” 

“ And you—are you—” 

His voice faltered, but Katrina divined what he would have 
asked, and she replied : 

“ Did you really think I could marry him ?” 

Blessed words! Did he hear them aright? As the divine 
harp of the inspired David stilled the evil spirit in Saul’s breast, 
so did that one short phrase quiet the waves of passion, that, for 
two long years, had made the heart of Horace a chaos of tumul- 
tuous thoughts. Leaving the dance, the cousins went out upon a 
balcony. There, the past was soon forgotten ; explanations were 
given and received ; nor did the star-lit waves that rolled upon the 
sandy beach near by move more gently than did the feelings of 
these now pledged lovers. 

Katrina had also experienced vicissitudes. Before Horace had 
left West Point, the house of Morgan & Wykoff had stopped pay- 
ment, and this proud uncle was actually dependent upon the char- 
ity of friends for support. It was a severe blow to him and to his 
worldly-minded wife, but their daughter passed through the fur- 
nace of trouble, like gold through the crucible, brighter and purer. 
Gifted with superior musical talents, she soon found pupils, and 
was now the principal of an academy at Galveston, where her 
father acted as agent for the New York insurance companies. 

“ What became of Katrina’s Mexican admirer, aunt?” haugh- 
tily inquired Horace, the next morning, as he sat chatting with his 
chastened yet happy relatives. 

“O, colonel,” (the old lady retained her passion for titles), “ we 
found him unworthy of Katrina, and—” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted her husband. “’Tisn’t so, nephew. 
When he heard that our house had smashed, he cut Katrina dead, 
and married the widow Hodskins. Poor dame, she soon found 
that he was a swindler, whose only occupation in Mexico had 
been the selling of oranges on the wharf of Vera Craz. To think 
how he used to talk of his silver mines and his ranches !” 

Why prolong this narrative by a description of the marriage of 
the cousins, or of the fine ranche on which they settled, after it 
was voted to Horace by the legislature of Texas, when they dis- 
tributed the confiscated public domain of their former Mexican 
oppressors? Loved and beloved by all around them, the happy 
couple still live there in quict retirement, enjoying all that the 
heart can wish of happiness. 

“So you wont serve on the Board of Examiners at West Point 
this year, if I get the President to appoint you?” said Senator 
Houston, a few months ago, while he was making his annual visit 
to Colonel Mason. 

“I will answer for him no!” replied Katrina, now a buxom 
matron. “He must be here at the wedding of our oldest daugh- 
ter, and my father is too infirm to have the care of this large 
establishment.” 

“ You see, general,” added Horace, “‘ I am under orders.” 

“ Yes—yes !” remarked Houston, with a smile. ‘The captor 
of Santa Anna is himself a captive !” 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Ixsipe View or Stavery: or. A Tour among the Planters. By C. G. Parsons, 
M D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. mo. pp. 318. 


This is a northern view of slavery, calculated to sell well in the high lati- 
tudes, and chaperoned by Mrs H. B. Stowe. 


Tur Homestsap. By Mrs. Ann Stepuens. New York: Bunce & Brother. 
1855. 12mo. pp. 435. 

A deeply interesting plot, spirited dramatic dialogue, plenty of incident, 
anda happy denouement, will ensure this book welcome and popularity It 
is written in a tluent, facile style, waich only long practice can ensure It is 
a far better book than ‘‘ Fashion and Famine,’’ by the same writer. 
by W. V. Spencer. 

Tae PuysioLoey or MARRI\GE. 
ett& Co. 18mo. 1465. pp 
The title of this work indicates the nature of its contents. It is written 

with great chasteness, and undoubtedly from the purest motives. 


A Fe or Cums. By Joan Brovauim. New York: Bunce & Brother. 
mo. pp 408. 


= hail with delight this brilliant, gay, witty, humorous melange of poetry 
and prose, zentiment and sense, romance and reality. Instead of being. as the 
name modestly purports. a ** basket of chips,” it is a casket of brilliants. 
How could it be otherwike, when heaped by the hands of a gentieman, who, 
in the universality of his genius, appears like several single gentlemen rolled 
iate one. Mr. Brougham is a scholar, a dramatist. a wit, « poet, an artist, and 
@ very agreeable actor. Whatever he undertakes he does well, and some 
things better than any one else. We most cordially wish this pleasant volume 
the success its great merit should command. It is very well illustrated by 
MeLenan. For sale by W. V. Spencer. 


Hanren’s Crassicat 1 vol., 12mo. Smart's Horace. 1 

vol., 12mo. 1855. 

poner dan Harper & Brothers deserve great credit for the beautiful style in 
which they have got out these literal English translations of the works of the 
two greatest Roman poets. They will be an aid to those students of the 
classics whoare making their way without a teacher, while they will be welecr e 
to the libraries of readers unacquainted with the original tongue. For sale 
by Redding & Co. 

Tus New Opson. New York: Mason Brothers. 1855. 

This is a fine collection of popular secular melodies arranged for four voices , 
and intended for singing schools and private parties. The prefatory part 
consists of valuable lessons in singing by Lowell Mason. For sale by Oliver 
Ditson. 

Tus Laks Suorns: or, The Slave, the Serf, and the Apprentice. 
vestre. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

Emile Souvestre, whose death, two or three years since, was deeply lamented 
by the world of letters, was one of the purest of modern brenca wiiters. All 

his stories have a healthy moral. He reminds us much of Hawthorne. but 
he has none of the deep sadness of our great American romance writer. The 
present series of stories illustrates the progress of humanity from the white 
slavery of the Romans, through the serfdom of feudaliam, to the present con- 
dition of the laboring c im Europe. It iss truly fascinating book. We 


have frequently enriched our columns with translations from Souvestres 
works from the pen of Miss Anne T. Wilbur. aud we know of no one better 


Why, we have 


For sale 


a old Physician. Boston: John P. Jew- 


By Exus Sov- 


fitted to prepare English versions of those works of his which have never been 
translated, this lady. Weadvise some enterprising publisher to improve 
upon this hint. 


Twice Maramp. A Story of Connecticut Life. New York: Dix & Bdwards 
1855. 18mo. pp. 264. 
The readers of Putnam’s Magazi Jready femiliar with this charming 
book, as it appeared, in that The author says modestly , 
** My story p to be € more than a pluiv and homely sketch of 
rustic Yankee lif and character Now this is exactly what we want, and 
this simple and natural book is an oasis in the desert of ¢ 
that the power press has spread around us. We like it all the better because 


it was not written with a moricelar alm. We hate to have an author poking 
his moral at us like a gun, and endeavoring to bring us down by 3 dead shot. 
Por sale by Redding & Co. 
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The ing classes are not required to go into mourning ; 
some do for two, four days. With chem 
burial takes place after twenty-four hours; with the upper class, 
the mourning is fixed at fifty davs. It used to be twice that time, 
but is said to have been cut down by Jesi Jas (founder of the 
reigning dynasty), that the business of the public functionaries 


might suffer the interruption. Persons in mourning stay at 
home, abstain from animal food of any description and saki, and 
neither cut their nails nor shave their heads. of the ifays is 


left, as has been mentioned, at the grave; the other, during the 
period of mourning, is set up in the best apartment of the house 
of the deceased. Sweetmeats, fruit and tea, are placed before it, 
and morning, noon and night, food is offered to it, served up as to 
a living person. Two candles, fixed in candlesticks, burn by it, 
night and day, and a lighted lantern is hung up on either side. 
The whole household, of both sexes, servants included, pray before 
it morning and evening. This is kept up for seven weeks, and 
during cach week from the day of the death, a priest attends and 
reads hymns for an hour before the ifay. He is each time supplied 
with ornaments, and paid a fee of five or six mas. During these 
seven weeks the son every day, be the weather what it may, 
and says a prayer by the grave. He wears his rush hat, through 
which he can see without being seen, speaks to nobody, and is 
dressed in white. With this exception, and a ceremonious visit 
in the third, fourth or fifth week to the relatives and friends, he re- 
mains in his house with the door fastened. It is customary to 
erect a small hut near the grave, in which a servant 3, 
noting down the names of all who come to visit it. When the 
seven weeks are over, the mourner shaves and dresses, opens his 
doors, and goes, if an officer, to inform the governor that his days 
of mourning are over. He next pays a complimentary visit to 
all who have attended the funeral, or have visited the grave, send- 
ing them also a comp‘imentary present. In case of persons hold- 
ing office, who died suddenly without having previously resigned 
in favor of their heirs, it is not unusual to bury them the night 
after their death, in a private manner ; the death, though whispered 
about, is not officially announced. The heir, who dresses and acts 
as usual, notifies the authorities that his father is sick and wishes 
to resign. Having obtained the succession, he soon after an- 
nounces his father’s death, and the formal funeral and mourning 
then take place. The honors paid to deceased parents do not ter- 
minate with the mourning. Every month, on the day of the an- 
cestor’s decease, for fifty, and even for a hundred days, food, sweet- 
meats and fruit are set before the ifay. ‘These funeral ceremonies 
are certainly among the most singular rites of the Japanese, and 
much more than we have given might be detailed respecting them. 
The second engraving of our series shows the mode of conveyance 
generally in use, that is the palanquin, supported on the shoulders 
of two stalwort fellows. These vehicles are finished ina very taste- 
ful manner, being handsomely lacquered, gilded and ornamented. 
In Simoda, they take the place of horses, the latter being used 
only under the saddle. The third engraving represents the dinner 
given on board the Powhatan, in honor of the commissioners ap- 
inted by the emperor to conduct negociations. Commodore 
erry invited the officers of the squadron to meet the Japanese 
officials, of whom there were about seventy. A very excellent 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S BAY, MADAGASCAR. 


admit of much each female going through her 
gyrations with stiffness of an automa- 
ton. The next port we shall touch at, pleading the 
privilege of a roving commission, is Cape Town, the 
capital of the Cape of Good Hope, the well-known 
British colony at the southern extremity of Africa. 
This point early attracted the attention of the Dutch, 
who saw that it was of the first importance as a water- 

ace for their ships. They accordingly established 
a colony there about the middle of the 17th century. 
They treated the native inhabitants, the Hottentots, 
with great severity, driving most of them beyond the 
mountains, and reducing the remainder to slavery. 
In 1795, it was captured by the English, but restored 
by the peace of Amiens, in 1802. In 1806, it was 
again tured by the English, and has remained in 
their undisputed possession ever since. The colony 
extends about 230 miles from north to south, and 550 
from east to west. On the west and south it is washed 
by the ocean, and on the north it is bounded by a 
range of lofty mountains. The principal bays on the 
coast are Saldanha, Table, Piattenburg and Algoa 
Bays. The country is divided into successive ter- 
races by several ranges of mountains, which run 
nearly parallel to the southern coast. Much of the 
territory is very barren and unyielding, but yet there 
are a great many belts of highly productive land. 
Cape Town is quite pleasantly situated at the head of 
Table Bay, in a valley between the Table and Lion 
Mountains, and about thirty miles from the Cape ot 
Good Hope. It is defended by a castle of consider- 
able strength, and contains many fine public build- 
ings. The harbor is tolerably secure from September 
to May, during the prevalence of the southeast winds ; 
but during the rest of the year, when the winds blow 
from the north and northwest, vessels are obliged to 
resort to Fulse Bay, on the other side of the peninsula. 
Our seventh engraving presents a sketch of a group 
of marketmen at Cape Town. We here see the native 
fish dealers and purchasers. A young negro in the 
foreground is feeding a pelican with a small fish which 
he has purloined from the bench. The principal mar- 
ket of Cape Town is not very attractive externally, 
but it is noted for the abundance and excellence of its 
fish, flesh and fowl, which supply the inhabitants and 
the ships touching at the port. The sales are con- 
ducted much after the manner of this country. The 
salesmen are representatives of all quarters of the 
globe, and include — of the native Hottentot 
and the genuine Yankee,swho is to be found every- 
where where money is to be made. The eighth en- 
graviag is a view of the natives and their huts at St. 
Augustine’s Bay, Madagascar. The inhabitants of 
this remarkably fertile island are composed of two dis- 
tinct classes—the Arabs, or descendants of foreign col- 
onists, and the Negroes, or original inhabitants of the 
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dinner was served up, to which the 
emperor and president were drank with all the honors, and the company did not 
disperse until a very late hour. Our next picture shows a Chinese tanka boat. 
The tanka boats are counted by thousands in the rivers and bays of China. 
They are often employed by our national vessels as conveyances to and from 
shore, thereby saving the health of the sailors, who would be otherwise subjected 
to pulling long distances under a hot sun, with a liability of contracting some 
fatal disease peculiar to China, and thus introducing infection in a crowded 
crew. On her voyage, the Powhatan touched at Singapore, the capital of a 
small island at the southern extremity of Malacca. The town stands on a point 
of land near a bay, affording a safe weet all seasons, and commanding 
the navigation of the Straits of Malacca. ile the Powhatan lay at anchor 
here, the captain permitted two jugglers to come on board to gratify the wishes 
of the sailors, by exhibiting their skill in legerdemain, which art they profess in 
a wonderful d of perfection. The feat of swallowing a sword was per- 
formed, as exhibited in our fifth engraving. But as the weapon to the 
juggler, the men suspected it was prepared for the purpose, and that the blade 


did ample justice. Toasts to the 


consisted of running slides, which, by the pressure of the tongue to the point, 
would be forced into the hilt. The , however, was determined to con- 
found the doubters, and taking up a piece h cast iron from the armorer’s 


, swallowed it with as much ease and facility as he did the sword. The 

ended with a lively dance executed by two cobras to the accom- 

paniment of harsh sounds from a trampet played by an assistant. From Singa- 
pore let us pass to the Sandwich Islands, those gems of the Pacific. The arri- 
val at the Sandwich Islands is always a welcome event in a cruise—the delicious 
climate, the abundance of fruits, the romantic scenery, the gentle manners of 

_ the inhabitants, render this portion of the globe peculiarly attractive. Our sixth 
engraving represents a group of Sandwich Island girls ing the fiula-hula to 
the intense delight of a group of Jack tars, who probably experience as much 
satisfaction at exhibition, as was ever e i by the refined Parisians 
at the efforts of Taglioni, Cerito, or Fanny Elisler. The hula-hula was formerly 
a favorite dance am the Sandwich Islanders, but has now become nearly 
extinct through the influence of the missionaries. There are still, however, a 
few Kanakas, who are addicted to their old amusement. The dance does not 
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MARKET SCENE AT CAPE TOWN. 
island. The character of the inhabitants differs much in the different parts of 


_the island, and the accounts of writers vary greatly on this subject. The island 


is off the eastern coast of Africa, from the continent by the Mozam- 
bique channel, and is about 900 miles long and 200 broad. Its surface is 
greatly diversified, and its mountain scenery is exceedingly grand. The name 
and position of this island were first made known to Europeans by Marco Polo 
in the 13th century, though the Arabs had been acquainted with it for several 
centuries. It was visited by the Portuguese in the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. The French made several attempts to found colonies there in the middle 
of the 17th century, but abandoned them after ineffectual struggles with the 
natives. In 1745, they renewed their efforts with but little better success. In 
1814, it was claimed by England as a d 


ndency of Mauritius, which had been 
ceded to her i 


by France, and some settlements were established. One of the 
native kings of the interior, who had shown himself eager to procure a know- 
ledge of European arts for his subjects, consented, in 1820, to relinquish the 
slave trade on condition that ten Madagassees should be sent to Enyland, and 
ten to Mauritius, for education. Those sent to England were placed under the 
care of the London Missionary Society, who sent missionaries and mechanics to 
seeangeens. In 1826, seventeen hundred children were taught in the mission- 
ary schools, and the Scriptures have since been translated into the native lan- 
Range. Our last view was drawn at Bruni, in the island of Borneo, and shows 

e Sultan’s palace. Previously to the Powhatan’s joining the Japanese expe- 
dition, and while on her way, her duties compelled her to touch at tlie island of 
Borneo for the purpose of ratifying a treaty which was negociated some fifteen 
years since, and which requires renewal every five years. Its objects are the 
protection and preservation of such of our men and ships as have the misfor- 
tune to be wrecked upon these shores. The steamer anchored at the mouth of 
the principal river, and the following day a sufficient number of officers and 
men, in six barges, and fully armed, proceeded on their mission to Bruni, the 
capital, situated about thirty miles from the coast. The meeting was held at 
the palace of the Sultan (the house in the centre of the picture), and the negoci- 
ation was concluded in a manner satisfactory to both parties. After an ex- 
change of presents of trifling value between our officers and the natives, and a 
night passed on his majesty’s mats, the party embarked for the ships, the band 
playing the national airs, with a national salute from two howitzers. The 


result of such expeditions has been to make our known and respected in 
the remotest quarters of the globe. as 
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A NOBLE ANSWER. 

When Louis Napoleon, before he had violated his oath of fideli- 
ty to the French republic, reviewed the troops encamped at Sar- 
tory, Horace Vernet, the great military painter of France, was 
commissioned to paint the scene, and did so, introducing General 
Lamoriciere, Cavaignac and other distinguished republican gene- 
rals who were on the field. After he had overthrown the repub- 
lic, Master Louis sent for Vernet, one day, and pointing to the por- 
traits of the noble republicans, said, peremptorily , “ Remove these 
men.” ‘Sire,’ replied the noble artist, ‘I am a painter of history, 
and I cannot doit!” Of course, after this bold speech, Vernet 
fell into disgrace! But he was too great a man to be sent to Cay- 
enne, or driven into exile, and after a lapse of time, the emperor 
sent for him, and treated him with the respect which his greatness 
of soul deserved. “ Flaneur,” the brilliant correspondent of the 
Boston Post, relates the above anecdote and also the following :— 
“One morning, in crossing the Rue de la Dauphine, driving a 
spirited horse in a tilbury, Vernet ran against a cart laden with 
stones, and broke the shaft of his vehicle. A sign painter, en 
gaged close by in painting some sausages on a butcher’s shop, 
recognizing the renowned artist, rushed to aid in mending the 
broken shaft. The master of the tilbury slipped a piece of gold 
into the painter’s hand. ‘What! Vernet, from a brother artist?’ 
said the man, reproachfully. ‘Pardon. How then can I show 
my gratitude” ‘Give me a stroke of your pencil—I shall be too 
well paid,’ said the man of signs, pointing to his ladder and scaf- 
fold. ‘ Willingly,’ observed Horace, and scrambling up the lad- 
der, he soon finished the most tempting string in the world, and 
to this day, as during the last fifty years, they are said to attract 
all passers-by.” 
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MusquiToEs.—It seems that these destroyers of domestic com- 
tort have heretofore been unknown in England. Latterly, when 
some of the little rascals presented their bills to a gentleman of 
Birkenhead, he was perfectly astonished. The press took the 
matter up in alarm. They were supposed to have been imported 
by a Yankee sailor, who took this method of revenging a grudge 
against some of the people at Birkenhead. The mayor had offer- 
ed a reward of fifty pounds for the discovery of the villain who 
introduced this pest. 


» 


Ovr Parer.—Our paper may always be found at the periodi- 
cal depots throughout the country, forsale at six centseach. But 
the best way to secure it regularly, and at the earliest moment 
after publication, in a neat, clean form, is to enclose a year’s sub- 
scription direct to the office of publication. 


A rive Story.—We have just commenced in The Flag ot our 
Union an admirable novelette from the pen of Sytvanus Cons, 
Jr., entitled “The Maniac’s Secret: or, The Privateer of Massa- 
chusetts Bay—a Tale of the Revolution.” 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Dr. Kane, of the exploring expedition, is a man of small 
stature, whose delicate appearance does not seem fitted for heroism. 

-.+. Sir E. W. Head, the new governor-general of British 
North America, is very popular with the Canadians. 

++» The paper and printing of the British House of Commons 
costs nearly a million dollars annually. Talk of the dear people! 

++» The crop of cranberries in Indiana was very great this 
year. They are easily raised, and always command a high price. 

+++» Rev. G. H. Doane, son of Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, 
has gone to Paris to study for the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

-++. The harvest jn France is a failure, and the United States 
are looked to, to save her from starvation. We'll try. 

-+++ Miss Hensler lately divided the honors with Lagrange at 
the Italian opera. She is a charming vocalist. 

++. John Chaplin, lately a lieutenant in the navy, killed his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Kirk, near Savannah, in a duel, lately. 

+++» William Sullivan, who stole a suit of clothes in this city, 
was detected while changing his dress in the street. 

+++ Gibson, the English sculptor, has recently colored two 
marble statues of Venus and Cupid, it is said, with effect. 

+» The King of Sardinia, the ally of France and England, 
has been placed under the ban of excommunication by the pope. 

+++. They send such things as live lizards through the English 
post-offices, duly stamped and addressed. 

++ One of the most distinguished young officers in the Crimea 
was Captain Peel, son of the late statesman, Sir Robert Peel. 

++. Since the gold discovery of California in 1848, $300,000,000 
worth of gold have been brought to the Atlantic States. 

‘+++. The only way to pronounce a Russian name is to sneeze 
and then say ski; but Sebastopol was not to be sneezed at. 

«++» One of the London papers heads its police reports, “ Our 
civilization.” There is a spice of satire in that. — 

++++ Thackeray was complimented by a dinner given by his 
brother writers of England, just before sailing for this country. 

. The officers of the Baltic fleet amuse themselves by play- 

ing exichet on shove. Better play ball with the Russians. 

+++» They have now got a Jew for lord mayor of London. It 
is a triumph of the liberals of the city over sectarianism. 

-..- A State Agricultural College for Ohio has been organized 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

We read of the return of the members of the Arctic expedition 
under Dr. Kane, through the agency of the Relief expedition un- 
der Lieut. Hartstein, both fitted out from New York, with un- 
mingled feelings of gratification. Though an event of some 
weeks’ standing, it is still the topic of general conversation and of 
general congratulation. The hardships encountered and over- 
come, the perils dared and escaped, the sufferings and privations 
of the gallant men engaged in both these adventures, possess all 
the interest of romance, heightened by the force of truth, and we 
are never weary of reading their recital. 

Yet we may be permitted to express the hope—perhaps an indi- 
vidual one—that this may be the last of these expeditions to the 
far, far north. There now remain no promptings for philan- 
thropic exertion. Sir John Franklin must be given up. The 
heroic efforts to discover his whereabouts have been unavailing, 
and the certainty of his having perished is now carried home to 
the bosom of that noble woman who has hoped beyond hope, who 
has struggled against conviction until it could no longer be held 
at arm’s length, and who feels that her gallant husband must be 
numbered witb the lost. 

There is no probability that these Arctic expeditions can pro- 
duce any practical results. Science has something to hope from 
them, indeed, but what can that be, weighed against the certain 
peril and probable loss of those who might be induced to wage a 
warfare against the pitiless elements for a doubtful good? We 
are told that there is a possibility of reaching the north pole, and 
of planting there the stars and stripes of our country. We con- 
fess that there is something inspiring and glorious in the very 
thought. To go where no keel has ever penetrated, to stand 
where no human foot has ever stood,—the idea is enough to enlist 
the fortunes and lives of numbers of fearless and high-spirited 
men. But suppose the feat accomplished—it would be but a bar- 
ren triumph. It is not surely necessary to assert and vindicate 
the daring of humanity. The history of the race is full of deeds 
of heroism and self-sacrifice. Men have suffered enough for the 
truth, have undergone privation, and toil and torture enough, to 
render unnecessary any fresh proof of heroism and abnegation. 
The spirit of enterprise and daring which so abounds among us 
had better be devoted to some purpose, the practicability of which 
does not require demonstration. There are wildernesses to be 
subdued, forests to be felled, lands to be reclaimed, rivers to be 
rendered navigable, nearer home. We need not go into suniess 
latitudes and hyperborean regions for fields of exertion. 

If our views be correct, we know already quite enough of the 
Arctic regions. We know that far to the north of us lie vast realms 
of ice and semi annual night ; that there vegetation ceases to exist ; 
that there are no productions to tempt the cupidity or enhance the 
comforts of our race ; that there vicissitudes must be encountered 
which utterly preclude the idea of permanent settlement or periodi- 
cal traffic. Let us rest satisfied with this amount of knowledge. 

Nothing that we have written is intended to express the slight- 
est disparagement of the motives which prompted the two expe- 
ditions to which we referred at the commencement of this article. 
Noble and philanthropic movements, they were conducted with 
the highest ability, and have been comparatively fortunate in their 
issue. But now, as it appears to us, there remains no higher mo- 
tive than that of the gratification of scientific curiosity in pursu- 
ing these researches to a greater extent. Let us rest contented 
with the possibility of planting our flag on the northernmost apex 
of the globe, without hazarding any more valuable lives in bring- 
ing the problem to the proof. 

THE WAR. 

This is still the topic in almost every circle. We cannot be 
indifferent to its continuance. Whatever affects prices and the 
money market abroad is felt here sensibly. It is said now that 
only the military men in Russia are in favor of a prolongation of 
the sanguinary conflict, and it is certain that the French and Eng- 
lish at home are keenly sensible of the ruinous expense. Western 
Europe, indeed, seems to be on the eve of a great commercial 
crisis; and when the pockets of the people begin to be affected, it 
is dangerous for governments to continue the pressure too long. 
As for the love of glory—that sort of glory that is earned by cut- 
ting throats—we believe the age is too enlightened to be much 
influenced by it. The desire of the world is for peace, and its 
interests are certainly in favor of it. 


Binp1ne.—In no year, since our illustrated journal commenced, 
have we bound up so many of the volumes for our subscribers as 
we have done in the last twelve months. We can still supply 
any and all back numbers desired to complete sets, or to replace 
soiled and missing numbers. Charge for binding in full gilt, 
illumined title-page and index, and illumined cover, one dollar. 


Anoruer VeTeRan.—Either old men are very prevalent, or 
else more pains are taken in chronicling their existence than for- 
merly, Two or three weeks since, General Stryker, of Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, 93 years of age, took command of a body of 
troops, and manceuvred with the skill of a young man. Of him 
it cannot be said : 


Superfiluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 


Axr.—Everything is artistic now-a-days. A series of lectures 
was recently delivered, in this city, on the “art of health.” It 


ahead of the English during the whole war, are preparing to 
eclipse their former glories in the Crimea. 


THE STEAM FRIGATE POWHATAN. 


In this week’s paper will be found a number of interesting 
drawings made for us by an officer of this fine national vessel, 
which formed a part of the exploring expedition. Her officers 
and men have lately distinguished themselves, and upheld the 
honor of our flag, in a desperate engagement with a piratical 
fleet, near Hong Kong. Capt. Fellows, commanding H. B. M. 
steam sloop Rattler, chased a large fleet of piratical war junks 
into shallow water, and .then steamed for Hong Kong to ask 
assistance from Capt. McCluney of the Powhatan. It was 
promptly afforded, and an attack was made in boats from the 
Powhatan and Rattler, the whole under the command of Capt. 
Fellows. The junks fought at anchor with great ferocity and 
resolution, and several of our men and officers were wounded in 
the affair. Ten large war junks were destroyed, mounting, on an 
average, from sixteen to eighteen guns, of from six to sixty-eight 
pounds calibre. The enemy waited till the attacking party were 
within an hundred yards, and then opened a tremendous fire of 
cannister. Lieut. H. Rolando, of the Powhatan, was the first to 
board a twenty-gun junk, which he took. Each boat then singled 
out a junk and attacked it, the latter fighting with great despera- 
tion indeed, and in one case blowing up a twenty-gun jank, 
engaged hand to hand with the Rattler’s (British) gig ; Lieut. 
Rolando’s boat was aiding that of the Rattler at the time, and 
both Capt. Fellows and Lieut. R. were blown overboard, as well 
as many of the Powhatan’s men. Most of the casualties men- 
tioned below occurred in that affair. Private Adamson of the 
marines greatly distinguished himself; the British and Americans 
vied with each other, and the enemy fought with desperation. 
Six junks and lorches, prizes to the pirates, were re-taken ; six- 
teen smaller junks escaped, one of which subsequently getting 
aground was burned. It is thought that between five and six 
hundred of the pirates were killed, wounded and drowned during 
the engagement. Lieut. Pegram immediately commanded the 
Americans. Our loss, as reported to the Navy Department, was 
as follows: Killed—Joseph A. Hulsey and Isaac Col, landsmen. 
Wounded—Lieut. R. B. Pegram, and Lieut. H. Rolando, both in 
the hand; John Pepper, seaman, mortally; Benj. Adamson, 
dangerously ; Jere. Pendergrast, landsman, fracture of a limb ; 
Sam’! Mullard, marine ; Fred. Hommell, do., P. Walter Schmidt, 
do., Wm. Carnes, ordinary seaman, Joshua Lewis, seaman, Wm. 
A. Taylor, captain after guard—all seriously ; Chas. Tingworth, 
seaman. 
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Tue Enp oF tHe Worip.—Wiseacres in Europe are predict- 
ing the end of the world “about this time,” as the almanacs say. 
Some of the German quidnuncs declare that the world will perish 
before long, “because, deserting the paths of the ideal, it has 
declared for the objective against the subjective, for the not me 
against the me, for the finite against the infinite.” Clear as mud! 
We fancy the old world will continue to trundle on its axis for 
half a dozen billions of centuries yet. 


+ 
+ > 


ADULTERATION.—At a late meeting of the British Association, 
Dr. Pearson, in the chemical section, asserted that there were only 
two articles manufactured for food which were not adulterated— 
common salt and refined lump sugar. He challenged any gentle- 
man present to add another article to the list. 

Evrorean Quiet.—Kossuth, writing in the London Atlas, 
says :—“ The condition of Europe is evidently such as to render 
an almost universal revolution inevitable. To ignore this is 
blindness—to deny it, madness.” 


Art Exursition.—St. Petersburg journals announce that an 
exhibition of fine arts will be held in that capital this year, in 
spite of the war. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by an. ae See ee B. Gordon to Miss El- 
lena McMullen, both of Cam bridge; by Mr. Mr. 8. Lawrence 
French to Miss Sarah B. Luke; by Rev, Mr. in Gostkige, Mr. David C. Allyn, of 
ay BO Miss Sophia J. Burnham; Mr. John M. Burnham to Miss Ann 

tterson; by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Rev. Allen E. Battelle, of Rockport, 
Me., to Miss Marcia J. Baker, of Marshfield, Mass.; by Rev. Dr. Putnam, of 
Roxbury, Mr. Alexander Murray Smith to Miss Mary C. Lovering.—At Chel- 
Capt. Elijah Crosby to! Miss Roena Taylor, both of Chatham.—At Melrose, 
by Rev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. tus Towne, of Boston, to Miss Anna &. Arm- 
strong.—At Brighton, by new Mr. Whitney, Mr. Washington C. Allen to Miss 
Mary Norcross Warren, of Boston.—At Newton Corner, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, 
_ Horace Wentworth, of New York, to Mise Lucretia W. Hewes.—At Salem, 
wy Rev. Mr. Clapp, Capt. John W. Strout to Miss Lydia L Townsend.— At 
orth Andover, by Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. George Berrian, Jr., of New 
York, to Miss Ruth Elizabeth Weed.—At ah a oy by Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Richard P. Pettengell to Miss Georgiana Bragdon.—At New Bedford, by 
Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Edward Griscom to Miss Jerusha R. Holmes, both of New 
York.—At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Seeley, Mr. Henry W. Remington, of this 
city, to Miss Lizzie E. Pease.—At ~~ Me.. by Kev. Mr. Drew, Prof Wil- 
liam P. Drew, of Somerville College, Mass., to Miss he P. Rust.—At Bal- 
timore, Mr. Frank Beal, of Boston, to Miss Carrie E 


DEATHS. 


Harod, 32: Widow Mary Denison, 79; Mrs. 
ins, Jr., 37; Mr. William 8. Lincoln, 51; 
» Jane H. Goodwin, 51; Mrs. Abb: 

. Mrs. Caroline ball, 


In this city, Mrs. Mary R. 
Abigail, wife of Mr. Lemuel at 
Widow Charlotte Wiesenthal; M 
os, 83; Miss Rebecca T. White. 7 At Roxb 


gustus F. Pierce, M. D., 28 —At Townsend, Miss Abby A. Lewis, 4 .—At Wor- 
cester, Mr Nathan Rogers, 77 .—At Nantucket, Capt. Zimri Collin, 72; Mrs. 
Deborah Hodges. 79; Mrs. Azenith Ferris, 84.—At Pittsfield, Theodore Hines- 
dale, Esq., 83; Widow ¢ Olive Hulbert, 85.—at Tiverton, Mrs. Lucinda, wife of 
Mr. Adoniram Brown, 52.—At Portsmouth , N. H., Mr. Thomas W_ Miler, 


lisher of the Chronicle, 23.—At Kennebunkport, Me., Mrs. Sarah 


L . B. F. 
Graham, 34.— At Santiago, Tuolumne Co. Cal., Mr. Robert Reed, 
Springfield, Mass, 29.—At Honolulu Sandwich Islands, 


of 
Mrs. Kinoole. wife of 
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Widow Prudence Hobart. 45.—At Somerville, Mrs. Lucinda H., wife of Mr. 
Samuel S. Shorer, 41.—At East Cambridge, Mr. A. Matthewson. 51.—At Wa- 5 
tertown, Dr. Walter Hunnewell, 86.—At Lynn, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. B. P. “ 
Ravel, 52.—At West Lynn, Mr. Luther Nourse. 19.—At Beverly, Mrs. Susan- ‘ 
nah Hast Bridgewater: Mrs. Maria, wit of Hon. Judge Aaron 
Hobart, 67.—At Newburyport, Mr. Richard Davis, 76; Miss Abi G. At- = 
_ a wood, 46; Mrs. Sarah Huggett. 85.—At Newbury. Mr. Daniel Davis Floyd, 26. 
ny 4 
Benjamin Pitman of Boston, wu. 
= 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Among the articles exhibited at the fair of the American Insti- 
tute, New York, is an ingenious invention of a gas-engine by Dr. 
Alfred Drake of Philadelphia. —— During the late agricultural 
fair at Haverhill, a place was wanted for the trial of horses, and a 
min namad Lee offered the committee and spectators free admis- 
sion to his grounds for the purpose. The crowd rushed in, but 
when the sport was over, it cost them “a quarter each” to get out ! 
The shrewd Yankee made a good thing out of it. —— Rev. Wil- 
liam Arthur, a distinguished Irish preacher, has arrived in this 
country, for the purpose of raising money to aid in the spread and 
education of Protestantism in Ireland. Two men got into a 
fizht in Columbus, Ohio, a few days since, when a large dog rushed 
out of a house near by, and made a furious demonstration towards 
the combatants, who immediately separated, and decamped in op- 
posite directions. Oac of the men being closely followed by the 
dog, was obliged to take refuge in a shed; and although he suc- 
ceed sd in closing the door against the animal, he was compelled to 
remain there until its owner came to his relief. Previous to 
1840, nearly all the copper used in the world came from the mines 
of Cornwall, England. Hereafter, all the copper used in the world 
will come from the United States. —— One of the pastors in Low- 
ell, Mass , recently preached a strong sermon against the costliness 
of religious privileges. He condemned the paying of high salaries 
to clergymen, as pews were often made to rent at such high prices 
that poor people could not afford to hire them. He urged that a 
church had no moral right to pay $700 a year of its worshippeis’ 
money for a choir, nor anything like it. —— The “ medicinal inhala- 
tion for the care of consumption ” is not anew process, as claimed by 
some. It has been known and practised for many years. —— There 
is a curiosity in Bangor, Me., in the form of a bed-cord made from the 
sinews of a whale. It was brought into the country in 1640, and 
has been in possession of Uncle Tim Colby, of Bangor, forty-seven 
years, in constant use, and never was broken. It is as good as 
ever, and has been in the possessioa of the Colby family for two 
hundred years. —— In Siam, the penalty for lying is to have the 
mouth sewed up. Suppose such a law were in force here, what a 
number of mutes we should have. —— Among the strangers in our 
city (says the Hartford Times) is Dr. Hamel, of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburgh, a gentleman of high intelligence and 
distinction, who is on a visit to examine the scientiiic, industrial, 
and educational institutions of the United States. —— Calvin was 
opposed, as were indeed Luther and other great reformers of that 
day, to the strict views entertained by John Knox respecting the 
Sabbath ; and yet Knox himself was far behind some of the pres- 
ent day religious professors, if a tradition at Geneva be trae—that 
when John Knox visited Calvin on a Sunday, he found his austere 
coadjutor bowling on a green. At this day, and in the same place, 
says D’Isracli, a Calvinist preacher after his sermon will take his 
seat at the card-table. —— The city of Manchester has not money 
enough in the treasury to pay its firemen. It owes Niagara Com- 
pany No. 2 about $1400, besides sums due other companies. 
Some hardship to the firemen is the result. —— M. Roby, of Paris, 
deposited in the Great Exhibition of Paris, on the 22d August, 
where it was inspected by the Queen and Prince Albert, a time- 
piece made entirely of clay. All the works, plates, cogs and 
wheels are made of aluminum, and M. Roby believes that it is 
much better for these purposes than the metals generally employed. 
It is much lighter, does not require so much power to conduct the 
wheels, and therefore, with a heavy balance, will obtain a better 
result in regularity. It is very hard and smooth when hammered, 
and the friction will be reduced to almost nothing. 


» 


Vatuas_e Discovery.—The Leeds Mercury, an English pa- 
per, says that Colonel Rawlinson has just discovered among the 
ruins of ancient Babylon an extensive library—not indeed printed 
on paper, but impressed on baked bricks—containing many and 
voluminous treatises on astronomy, mathematics, ethnology, and 
several other most important branches of knowledge. These 
treatises contain facts and arguments which, in his opinion, will 
have no smal! operation on the study of the sciences to which they 
relate, and indeed on almost every branch of learning, and which 
throw great light on Biblical history and criticism, and the history 
of our race. 


Ix Memoniam.—The family of Margaret Fuller Ossoli has 
erected a marble monument to her memory and that of her hus- 
band and child, in Mount Auburn Cemetery, in Massachusetts. 
It was designed and executed by Mr. Thomas Carew, an artist of 
this city. It is upright in form, and en its side, facing the avenue, 
is cut in the marble a medallion the size of life, and said to be an 
excellent likeness of Madame Ossoli, surrounded by an exquisitely 
carved oak wreath. There are various other significant devices 
on the monument. 
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Heavy Loax.—The New York commissioners of the canal 
fund fur the enlargement of the Erie Canal, have issued 
for a new loan of $1,250,000. Two sums of $2,250,000 have al- 
ready been raised, and the new loan will make the whole amount 
$5,570,000. 
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Larce Busrwess.—Envelopes and stamps to the large sum of 
ten thousand dollars a month are sold at the Boston post office. 
A room has been fitted up for this especial purpose, and a number 
of clerks give their whole time to this branch of the business of the 
office. 


Homane.—Mr. Nelson, of Connecticut, has patented lately an 
awning for horses, which is attached to the dray so as to completely 
cover the horse from the rays of the sun. This, we should think, 
is a good invention, it is certainly a humane one. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


In Maine, where capital ishment has been abolished, crime 
has not increased. 

A pawnbroker in Philadelphia the other day bought and paid 
for a pair of table covers which a rogue purloined from his own 
house. 


The N. E. Spiritualist had a “ communication ” last June, stat- 
ing that Dr. Kane had recently passed from earth, his ships had 
been broken to pieces, etc. The “sperits” must rap again. 


The growth of the Boston North Association of Baptist Churches 
has been very rapid during the last fifteen years. Previous to 
1840, only 13 of its 31 churches were in existence. 


Gen. Peter Sarpy, for many ~y a trader among the Omaha 
Indians in Nebraska territory, has just concluded an important 
treaty with the Indian Bureau at Washington. 


A committee of citizens in Maine are collecting money to enable 
them to purchase a ship of 600 tons for the conveyance of emi- 
grants, stores, etc. to Liberia. The amount which they propose 
to raise is $30,000. 

The Freeman’s Journal, a Roman Catholic paper, looks upon 
the conversion of the Rev. Mr. Doane (son of Bishop Doane, of 
New Jersey), as the first fruit of an abundant harvest of the second 
gencration of Puseyite Episcopalians. 

Rev. Andreas Wiberg, a native of Sweden, and a graduate at 
the University at Upsala, has been commissioned by the “ Baptist 
Publication Society,” to return to his native land and establish 
there a system of colportage. 

Dr. Mauran, of St. Augustine, Fa., is soon to publish a succinct 
diary, kept by himself, of the atmospheric phenomenon of the past 
season at St. Augustine, intended as a guide to phthisical invalids 
desirous of resorting thither to enjoy the prophylactic and thermal 
influence of its climate. 


A few of the Cayuga Indians, residing on the Cattaraugus Res- 
ervation, have revolted, deposed the old chiefs and declared new 
ones in their places. They allege in their public manifesto, that 
the chiefs have been plundering the people of their annuities, ete. 
Among the leaders, we are told, were Casher Darkness and Smith 
Wheelbarrow ! 


General Bosquct’s order to the soldiers before the attack on the 
Malakoff is greatly eulogized, it is so admirably calculated to in- 
spire confidence. It concludes as follows: ‘ This is a general as- 
sault, army against army. It is an immense victory with which 
the young eagles of France are this day to be crowned. Forward, 
then, enfans ! Malakoff and Sebastopol for us, and Vive /’Em- 
pereur !” 

The editor of the Dubuque Tribune ~~ in the following 
rhapsody over a certain dancing girl in that village, named Sallie 
St. Clair: “ Her voluptuous form is the fittest setting for her dia- 
mond soul. Inspiration quivers down her snow-white arms, and 
trembles on her finger ends; passion wrestles in her shivering 
knees, and shudders through her fainting limbs. Her soul flickers 
in every accent, and looms up in every pantomime.” 


Lady Franklin has written the inscription for the tablet to be 
placed on Beechy Island. The following is the closing paragraph : 
“‘It commemorates the grief of their admiring countrymen and 
friends, and the anguish, subdued by faith, of her who has lost, in 
the heroic leader of the expedition, the most devoted and affec- 
tionate of husbands. ‘And so He bringeth them unto the haven 
where they would be.’ 1855.” 

Kendall, of the New Orleans Pica , writes home, that the 
ladies in waiting upon Victoria, at Paris, were a “ distressing 
homely set,” nor does the profane republican treat royalty any 
better. Listen to his description of the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land: “She is a fat, chubby, and coarse specimen of a girl, a 
homely likeness of her mother, who has never set up any preten- 
sions to beauty that I am aware of.” 


An Indian hunter on the Castor River, Canada, had a tussle 
with a black bear that weighed seven hundred pounds, and had 
the satisfaction of killing the monster. He first wounded the ani- 
mal by a shot, when the latter closed in with him for a fraternal 
hug. In the des struggle that ensued, the Indian managed 
to plunge his knife into the bear’s heart, although he had an arm 
broken at the time. 

Dr. John Ware, a distinguished Boston physician, who has 
lately returned from a tour in Europe, has published his views on 
the comparative skill and proficiency of the medical profession in 
Europe and this country. He thinks that in the scholastic perfec- 
tion of our education, America is far in arrear; but in that sort of 
discipline which prepares for the emergencies of real life, and con- 
sequently for the qualification necessary to the actual manage- 
ment of disease, we are second to none. 

Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, in an article on church music, 
in the last Christian Examiner, says: ‘‘ Sometimes an attempt is 
made to alter a secular air by changing the cadence to a religious 
form. We have recently heard tunes of this character from some 
new collection of sacred (¢) music—popular Irish and negro melo- 
dies being cut off in the last measure, and a chord of the subdomi- 
nant introduced, as it were to sanctify them. The result is, that 
the tunes are spoiled for whistling on a week day, without being 
fit to sing on a Sunday.” 

The late three days’ fete of the Assumption in Vienna was cele- 
brated with a luxury and pomp never witnessed at Rome itself. 
The doctrine of the “immaculate conception” was announced, as 
it were, by the throne of Austria, with imposing honors. The 
imperial family were daily in procession in the streets, attending 
the service of the cathedral, richly decorated for the occasion, and 
illuminated every night, marching around an old column erected 
to the Virgin in a public square some two centuries ago, under 
the lead of the Pope’s nuncio, chanting, ete. 

The illumination in Paris and the surrounding villages for the 
fall of was by and not a volun- 
tary popular onstration. In villages, a drummer paraded 
the streets at ten o’clock in the morning, and after having collected 
a crowd, directed all the inhabitants of the village to illuminate 
their windows on a certain evening, by order of the local authori- 
ties, under a penalty of a fine of seven and a half francs for every 
window not fiuminaned . Everything, even to demonstrations of 
joy for a victory, is regulated in France by the government. 

which, notwithstanding its fever-generating nature, people are 
constantly exposed to it become inured to it, and enjoy compara- 
rpg: health. A moist here is most favorable for 
the of the miasma, and a person may sleep in a marsh with 
comparative impunity, if he sleep beside a large watch-fire. The 

miasma may be conveyed by the winds to @ considerable distance, 
. a chip may an a mile to the windward of an unhealthy 
, and remain unvisited by disease ; while, if it should anchor 
the same distance to leeward, its crew would in all probability be 


Sorcign Ftems. 


Fergus 0’Connor is to have a monument erected to his memory 
in Scotland. The movement was commenced in Glasgow. The 
working classes are to be called upon to assist in the undertaking. 

A tubular bridge is about being constructed across the Darme- 
tra branch of the Nile, thirty five miles from Cairo. The carriages 
are to run upon the outside of the bridge, and not, as is the case 
with the Menai bridge, upon the inside. 

The Austrian minister has notified the Department of State 
“that passports dated more than three years ago are not considercd 
valid in Austria, and the bearers of such passports are not admit- 
ted to Austria.” 

A letter dated Malaga, 19th ult., says that raisins were dearer 
than they had been for fifteen years, and in consequence many 
American vessels that had waited sometime fur the crop, were 
leaving in ballast. Those that had sailed for the United States 
only took enough for ballast. 

The London Illustrated News says: “Benedetto Pistrucci is 
no more. Who has not heard of Pistrucci? It was Pistracci 
who made (with the exception of the shillings and sixpences) all 
the coins of King George III. since the peace of 1815, and the six 
principal coins of King George 1V.” 

It has been ascertained that in Birmingham, England, not less 
than one thousand ounces of fine gold are used weekly, equivalent 
to some $900,000 annually; and that the consumption of gold 
leaf in eight manufacturing towns is equal to five hundred and 
eighty-four ounces weekly. 

The statue of the Duke of Wellington, executed by Mr. Mat- 
thew Noble for the East India Company, has just been placed in 
its niche in the general court-room at the India House. It is of 
white marble rather beyond life-size, and represents the duke in 
military undress uniform, having in his hand a telescope. 

A letter from St. Petersburg says: “Three iron sloops, 80 
feet long, were launched here. The greatest activity prevails in 
the naval workshops in order to complete the screw vessels with- 
out delay. It was from the want of such vessels that the Russian 
ficet was obliged to remain inactive in presence of the allies.”’ 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. Expression alone can invest beatty with supreme and 
lasting command over the eye. —Fuseli. 

.+.. The greatest fault that can be committed in life is to quar- 
rel with a superior man.—Balzac. 

.++. Reject with indignant scorn all self- lation of con- 
scious villany, though they be uttered by Ric! or lago.—Fuseli. 

.++. Ifa cause be good, the most violent attack of its enemics 
will not injure it so much as an injudicious defence of it by its 
friends.— Colton. 

.++. Sympathy and dis 
from horror: though we 
abominate.—Fuseli. 

.++. The wise and active conquer difficulties, by daring to at- 
tempt them : sloth and folly shiver and shrink at sight of toil and 
hazard, and make the impossibility they fear.—Rowe. 

..+. Consult your friend on all things, especially on those 
which respect yourself. His counsel may then be useful, where 
your own self-love might impair your judgment.— Seneca. 

-+++ Great is the power of eloquence; but never is it so great 
as when it pleads along with nature, and the culprit is a child 
strayed from his duty, and returned to it again with tears.— Sterne. 


.++. There are words which, like the trumpets, cymbals and 
base drums of mountebanks, attract the public. words 
“beauty,” “glory,” “poetry,” have witcheries that seduce the 
grossest minds.— Balzac. 

...» Evasions are the common shelter of the hard-hearted, the 
false, and impotent, when called upon to assist; the real great 
alone plan instantaneous help, even when their looks or words 
presage difficulties.—Lavater. 

.+.. We seize upon the world with hearts thirsting for love ; 
then, when our wealth has 
mixed up with men and wi 


t are the lines that terror 
udder at; we scarcely pity what we 


Joker's Budget. 


A lady last week had her likeness taken by a penetic. and 
he executed it so well that her husband prefers it to the original. 

A correspondent of a Memphis paper misquotes in the following 
shocking 

“* Where their cannonized bones 
Will never again burst their casements.” 

The London Diogenes thinks the most difficult achievement in 
domestic geometry, consists in “ keeping the circle of our acquaia- 
tances square.” 

A phriend pheeling phunily phigurative, phurnishes the phol- 
lowing : “4ty 4tunate 4esters 4tuitously 4tifying 4lorn 4tresses, 
4cibly 4bade 4ty 4midable 4eigners 4ming 4aging 4ces.” 

The Parts Exposition has produced some wonderful things sa: 
the Journal pour Rire. Among others an elixir for preserving 
teeth, stringed beans, peas, the dreams of youth, and woman’s 
loveliness. 

“ The little darling, he didn’t strike Mrs. Smith’s baby a purpose, 
did he? It was a mere accident, wan’t it, dear?” ‘“ Yes, ma, to 
be sure it was, and if he don’t behave himself, I'll crack him 


again.” 
“IT have lost my appetite,” said a gigantic Irish gentgraen. ond 
an eminent trencher, to Mark Supple. hope,” 


“ I 
said Supple, “no poor man has found it, for it would ruin him in 
a week,” 

Catching it in the Crimea.—When the Russians first seized on 
the Crimea, they captured a great many of the inhabitants, but 
amongst all of these they never got hold of such a native as the 
Tartar they have now caught at Sebastopol.—. \. 

There is a gentleman residing in this city who is unusually 
scrupulous in regard to having his door-plate polished every morn- 
ing. determined to “ leave an un’ name behind him” 
—when he goes to the counting-room. 

When it was told to the late Rey. Sydne 
intended to pave 8t. Paul’s church: 


Smith that it was 
with. blocks, his answer 


was, that he thought there would be no difficulty in the matter, if 
the “ Dean and would put their heads together.” 


: | 
| 
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| 
bly; we find little gold, and much ashes. Such is life—tife as it 
; is—great pretensions, little realities !— Balzac. 
| 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One 


the PicroriaL as an 
medium is, rend, blog regan bo and not de 
bound up every 
cath t (all being placed 


the advertiser's business for 
Teams ror hover. — Fifty cents per line, in all 
cases, reer: to or continuance. 
ALLO isher and Proprietor, 
of Bromfield Sts., Mass. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 


AVE in Press. and will publish durin the 
season, the folléwing brilliant works 

CASTE. A Story of Republican ality. A ol of 
extraordinary power, portraying society in both North 
and South; anti-slavery in its tendencies, but without 
dwelling upon hackneyed themes; as original in plot and 
incident as though it were the first of its clas. In one 
yol. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

WOLFSDEN. A New Novel. Rural Life in 
New England was hever more Sraphically And 
such is the variety of incid ter. and so ‘pol- 
ished is the style. that the reader. even though not “ na- 
bat 
a hearty relish. In one vol 

COLOMBA. A Story of the “ Vendetta.” Translated 
from the French of Prosper Merimee. A Story of Corsica, 
of intense interest, and wholly free from the prevailing 
faults of French novelists. In one elegant 16mo. volume. 
Price, $1. 

BERENICE. An Autobiographical Novel. The touch- 
ing fidelity to life and nature which characterizes this 
book will induce every reader to suppose it to be a veri- 
table history. In one vol.,12mo. Price, $1 2 

EDITH HALE. A New England Story. The concep- 
tion of character, and the general conduct of the story, 
would indicate a feminine author. Yet the style is richly 
not pedantically, embroidered with learned allusions and 
ym and there are traces of vigor that will sur- 
ee the reader into admiration. In one vol., 12mo. 

rice, $1 25. 

THE NEW AGE OF GOLD: or, The Life and Adren- 
tures ©, Dexter Romaine. Written by himeelf. 
No oy oy ov would give an idea of this work without 
spoiling the interest of the story. But it possesses extra- 
ordinary merit, both in the plot, which is novel, and in 
the style, which is singularly animated. In one vol., 
Price, 25. 


work, Ratpa Watpo Emensox, entitled 
TRAITS. 1 vol. 12mo. 

. Prescort’s New Book, called PHILIP SECOND 
or! PAIN’ 2 vols. 8vo. nov 17 


HALLETT, DAVIS & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Particular attention is solicit- 
ed to our PATENT SUSPEN- 
SION BRIDGE, with com 
tion bearings, as applied to 

our Grand and Square Pianos. Also, our Granp Repgat- 
AcTIoN. 

OPINIONS OF ARTISTS AND THE PRESS. 
[Extracts from Letters.) 

After the many severe tests that I have given your 
instruments, I un! saitatingly pronounce them eminently 
Superior in action, elasticity of touch, and power of tone, 
to any I have ever used, etther in this or the old country. 
Another striking feature in both your Grand and Square 
Pianos (and where others too often fail), is their remain- 
ing in tune under the heaviest and most difficult playing 
—not a string ——- or flatting. and the action re- 
maining so perfect, that the is bled at all 
times to give i hati 


p passages. 
(Signed.) Gustave Satrer. 
I can unhesitatingly say that I find them epee in 
quality and i of tone to those of other makers— 
jasticity and easy touch ; a can cheerfully 
recommend them to any one wishes to own or play 
( Ropgrr 
I find them weer in 
tone as in touch. (Signed) L. M. GorrscHaLk 
Owing to the beawti/ul elasticity of the action of your 
Piano Fortes, I think it would be impossible for any 
who . to break either a string or a 
( Wa. Mason. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 

The peculiar feature of Hallett, Davis & Co.’s Pianos is, 
they saaae noise. Nothing but pure tone is produced 
by the vibration of the strings; and the sounding board 
and action are such that skilful pianists, once test- 
ing their merits, dislike to use any other instrument in 
the concert room.— Philadelphia Sunday Mercury. 

It is now generally acknowle iged that these Pianos are 
unrivalled in Am if in the world, for brillianey or 
purity of tone.— Boston Daily Times. 

An immense volume of sound can be produced 
Pianos without shattering the tones, as ah $4 
the most perfect bell-like notes; and we must confess that 
we have never listened to their equals for power, brillian- 
© e-em of tone, and purity of action.— Boston 

y Herald 

They are truly splendid instruments, very powerful, and 

of the purest and richest of 
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LYON'’S KATHAIRON. 


lous in amount, which shows the publie 

of ap which rests its claims ly upon its 


Karaaros in 
storing it when it bas 

an n texture; together ts delightful per- 
and perfect cleanness, have made it the most 
Versally popular toilet article ever dsed. To guard against 
Yalueless imitations and counterfeits, Bey ask for LY- 
ON’S Sold everywhere, in lange bottles, for 
only 26 cents. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1780.] 
PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


American, French, Homeopathic 
and Vanilla Chocolate; Prepared 


These articles are an excellent 
diet for children, invalids and per- 
sons in health. They allay rather 

than induce the nervous excite- 


ment attendant upon the use of 
pod opened. tea or coffse. and aré recom- 


elsewhere. 

Vor pd on > all the principal Grocers In the United 
States, and by their agents, D. C. Murtay, New York, 
Grant & Twells, T. V. Brundige, 

oct6 tf WAL’ BAKEK & Co., Mass. 


ARNOLD’s STRAND, 
LONDON. 
I hereby constitute Mr. Smow 
Larp, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
t for the aule mle of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 
CHARLES FRODSHA. 
April 15, 1863. 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
inted sole agent in the United States 
the sale of Fropsnau’s 
Improven would respect- 

fally call public attention to his extensive and valuable 
atock of compensated ‘Chronometer Watches made by 
Charles Frodsham, and styled his “‘ New Series.” The 


They are 
. peculiarly stupa to railroad purposes. The 

is permitted to refer to the gentle- 

mven. who, empong. others have proved the lence of 


Frodsham’s Watches as : 
Enoch Train, Esq., Wm. Whiting, Esq., 
E. C. Bates, “9 G M Thacher, Esq., 


¥. W. Thayer, David Dyer, Eaq 
SIMON WILLAKD, 
9 Congress Street, Boston. 


MOORE & CROSBY, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, 
No. 1 Warsr, anp 130 Wasntoron Srs.. BOSTON. 


Work, from either TYPE, STONE, or COPPER PLATE, 
executed at the shortest notice, and on reasonable 
and in a style unsur Manufacturers will find this 
the best place to obtain and Fancy Lasris. Copper 
Prats Carns engraved and printed in a superb manner. 

They would call particular attention at this season to 
the new styles of FANCY BALL PAPER and CAKD3, 
imported expressly for them, which they will be happy to 
print in their cupualet styles, or sell to the trade. 4t 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following : Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also, a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Sign of the Golden Eagle. 88 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 

LAR PROOF SAFES, with Hawt’s Patent Powper 

Paroor Locxs—both received the prize medals at the 

World’s Fair, in London, in 1851. and at the Crystal Pal- 

ace, New York, in 1853. Sole proprietors of Jonzs’s Pat- 
ext Permutation Lock 

SILAS C. HERRING & Co. 
Green Block, 136. 137 and 139 Water St., New York. 


EW and successful Method of curing CONSUMPTION 
and all other SCKOFULOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. L. B. WRIGHT’S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 
cured its thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
and you will not be deceived. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, at 409 Broadway, New York ; 
and at Drug Stores amr” bed throughout the Union and 
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IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 

Since its commencement, on January 1. 1865, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented cireulation, 
being positively 


containing one hundred pages of =i matter in each 

number, being more than any of the #4 magazines, and 

forming two volumes & year of six hundred pages eseh, or 
pages of reading matter pr annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 
Batzov’s Do M is printed type, 
and arranged by the hands of the éditor and proprie- 


tor, who has been known to the publie as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages 


NEW3, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, cf discorerics and improvements 
oceurring in either hemixphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure mon:ert or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being ¢om piete in itself. 

Any person enclosing ene dollar to the proprietor, as 


below, shall receive the Maczzine for ent; of any 
person sending us siztecn subscribers fective the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 
M. M. BALLOU, Proprietor, 
Comer of Sts., Boston. 


COMMENTS Of THE PRESS. 

Truly the cheapest monthly publication in the world. 
—Boston Daily Mail. 

How one buodred pages of reading matter can be fur- 
bished t the year, for ons dollar per 
annum, is to us ‘an unsolved riddle.— Evening Transcript. 

Mr. Ballou gives usin his Do!lar Magazine, a rich, in- 
tellectual treat, containing tales, sketches, biographies, 
news, wit and humor, covering one hundred large and 
closely printed pages, upon fine white paper and new 

in serial publica- 


— Boston Times. 

While such works as Ballou’s Dollar Monthly can be 
had for ons dollar a year, there will be no lack of readers 

Pall of -— reading, each number is fresh, witty 
teresting and instructive. The price is next rere 4 
away, and it is only by reason of its immense cire 

afforded 

Few establishments in this country have facilities that 
enable them to publish such a work, at so remarkably 
low a rate.— Herald, New York. 
contained in other ) ~ eee, one third their 
price'— Springfield Era 

| not one vulgur is an exceed- 


among the million. — Salem ( Mass ) Gazette. 

that it can be Tribune. 
With three times the amount of reading matter usually 

— Vermont Watchinan. 


one pee cireulates by thousands in 
every of the Union.— Saturday Evening 
ette. 


This work (Ballou’s Dollar Monthly), like all which 
come from this extensive publishing hou-e. is valuable, 
not alone for its remarkable cheapness, but for the ex- 
ceedingly interesting nature of its — and the chaste 
character of its well filled . No it is so pop- 
ular.— Christian Freeman, Boston. 
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SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, contaluing 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper. depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this coun » and forming an elegant and interesting 
ie for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press pos making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL Gem, it will be re at the un- 
low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 

the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

te furnish their pupils with this 
a apr asa wing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale ra 

ng in their orders at once, as this is 
Se t of its attracti 


and we print but a 
limited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner Bromfield 


of Tremont and ts., Boston. 


of 
TEACHERS 


HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from 

cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the rec ae Address your orders to “‘ 

Swedi. Broadway, New York.” 


$15,000. 


THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN 
eugot0—Tweuv THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR EIGHT 


an Bt Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 
vy, at 
nov 8 


USSELDORE GALLERY, 407 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. . The nasr gallery of Paintings now on 
on this continent. admis- 

sion, 95 cents; season tickets, 60 sents. 2 novld 


97.500 THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
GUN STORE, 
RI 
Sport- 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
SAMUEL SWAN, 
INGTON STREET, 
and wine Po Pipes, 
ine every he gun trae 
for sale at 
pu 
Publi #81 Willan St Now 28 


A SURE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


R. H. E. MORRILL, « skilful physician of New 
York city, in his remarks on Dyspepsia, says—The 
most effectual medicine to improve the tone and energy 
of the stomach, is that pre by Dr. Geo. B. Guzsx, 
and called the OXYGENAT BITTERS. I would pub- 


lish the recipe saTted lane medicine, if I 
what it was, Bat as not, I can only 
use 


i 
Its astonishing success in obstinate cases of Drspspsia 
Asruma, and Generat Desurrt or tat Srerem. places it 
pany the most wonderful discoveries in medical science, 
and has given it a =e Ay beyond any remedy 
known for these complaints, im all their various forme. 
The OXYGENAT! BITTERS contain nothing which 
can intoxicate; and the medicine has no similarity what- 
ever to the various alcoholic mixtures, — as “ Bit- 
” being purely a medicinal compound, in which are 
ted property hithertounknown It is a mild 
ble tonic, remov' ble symptoms 
ing bature in ber to restore impaired 
powers of the system. 
tors, from those Who have ad cured or 


Proprietors. Sold by thelr agents @t oct 


nt 
be by addresai 
B. GRAVES, Wi 


oct at 


PRANELIN PRINTING-INE WORES, 
CHERRY AND JACOBY STS., PHILADELPHIA, 
ANUPFACTURE a superior article of PRINTING- 


which they solicit the att of P 
rial is printed with this Ink. 
Rererzyce—Ballou’s Pictorial. 


eptf JOHN WOODRUPFYP, Agens. 


PRINTING PRESs FOR SALE. 
E have for sale one of Adams’s large s/z roller print- 
ing presses, bed measuring 39 by 60 inches, which 
we will seil at a bargain, as we have supplied its place by 
more rapid machinery. It is of a size suitable to print 
the ~ Pictorial,’ and is in perfeet running order. Ad- 
dress this office. nov 17 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


A PAPER FOR BEVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns sre devdted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; 
the whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engrav- 
ings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
im all parts of the world, and of men and manners, alto- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every populous 
city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the 
eastern or western hemisphere. of all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
wort!, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scen- 
ery, mken from lift, will also be given, with numerous 

. the birds of the air 
ted on fine satin surface 
paper, with sew and benutiful type. presenting in its me- 
chanical execution, an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms s mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months making a volume of 416 pages, with about 
ove thousand splendid engravings. 

Since the first of January this illumined journal has 
been vastly improved and beautified, and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added to the sheet, which still re- 


| mains at the unprecedented low price of Targz 


per annum, or Ten Copies fer $20, being actually, with- 


out exception, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are judges. We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

No illustrated paper—not even the London I}lustrated 
News—can compare with this unrivalled publication im 
every point; and the accession to its list, even im this 
place alone, is evidence of its appreciation by the public. 
We are rejoiced at the fact. for no gentleman more richly 
deserves such a testimonia! to his pen and his efforts, than 
M. M. Ballou. Esq., its allable and worthy editor and pro- 
prietor — Quincy ( Mass.) Patriot. 

It is really superb, and is the handsomest tabie orna- 
ment that has ever been published in this country. The 
lustrations are magnificent. the paper heavy. fine and 
white, and the literature pure, high-toned and vigorous. 
—Sunday Mercury, Philadelphia. 

Mr Ballou: Our family cirele is your constant and 
weekly debtor. You afford our home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautiful —- which your 
illumined journal contains.— Lady iber’s letter, St. 
Marks, Florida. 

A fresh, brilliant and accurate journal! of the times, il- 
lustrating the past and present story of the country. 
What an invaluable record its pages will be fifty years 
hence'!— Alabama Sentine:. 

I have yet to find the first indelicate word or immoral 
allusion in your b iful Pictorial. I give it to my wife 
and daughters with confidence and with pleasure.— Sud- 
seriber’s lester, Dover, N. H. 

Every department of the Pictorial is conducted with a 
spirit and enterprise which secures the services of the best 
writers, artists, and mechanics in the country, who com- 
bine in their turn to render this sheet the most interest- 
ing and Aandsomest im the world.— Plymouth ( Mass) Rock. 

It is the best paper of the kind ever p printed im this 
country, ab with ha scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 
( Va.) Heraid. 

It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of engravings in 
each number. We commend it to our rcaders.— Repudbii- 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 

Its engravings alone are worth more thanthe subsecrip- 
tion price.— Gazette, Irasburg, Vt. 

The numbers from week to week are brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Daly Times. 

A world-renowned Pictorial.— Argus, Beilows Fails, Vt. 


*,* One copy of the Fae or our Union, and one copy 
of Batwov’ 8 PicroriaL, when taken together, by one per- 
son, one year, for $4 00. 

Teams :—INVARIABLY In ADVANCE.—One subscriber one 
aay 00; 4 subscribers, one year, 310 00; 10 subscrib- 
ers 

Any one sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this 


paper. 

(> The Picroriat may be obtained at any of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at 
siz cents per single copy. 


Published by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromiield Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


An t, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose c- for tes pe gems, and original tales, written ex- 
paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
wm big it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 
tically A PAPER FOR THR MILLION, and a welcome vis- 

to the home circle 
enue the foreign yee news of the day, 


of xe advertisements are achnitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of ruz 
MAMMOTH 8228, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
Tegularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perftct system that experience can 
tion of ether weekly paper 
¥ t other pa) 
in the Union, with the exception ote Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


subscriber, $200 
sending us sixteen at the lust 
Teeeive the seventeenth cop 
ay Fiae or ovr and one copy of 
RIAL, $4 00 
Sarurgpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact | + at _reazonabie prices, to 5 
| rinters. The Picto- 
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ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 

The view of this quaint old place is authentic, and possesses the 
interest attached to all the towns and cities of that glorious little 
European republic which achieved its independence at an early 
period, and has maintained it for centuries, though surrounded by 
despotisms. The canton of Zurich embraces an area of only 950 
square miles, with a population of about 185,000 souls. Though 
the land is rough, it is highly cultivated, and, like some of our 
New England agricultural districts of much the same character, 
yields ample returns to persevering industry. Zurich, the capital 
of the canton, stands on the river Limmat, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Lake of Zurich, in a narrow valley enclosed by 
high hills. Dr. Beattie, in his work on Switzerland, gives a lively 
picture of the place. He says:—‘ The descent upon Zurich, as 
the road winds gently towards the river, is particularly fine ; and 
the prominent objects brought successively into view, seem to vary 
their relative positions as we advance. Of these, the command- 
ing feature is the cathedral, whose twin towers, overlooking the 
city, are the first to greet the traveller on his approach. Here the 
Limmat, gushing from the lake in a broad and impetuous stream, 
is bridged over by a wide and commodious platform, where the 
buyers and sellers meet in friendly intercourse, and the various 
merchandize attests the number of purchasers and activity of the 
market. The scarlet boddice, laced and trimmed with black ; the 
full white sleeves, high dress to the neck, short particolored petti- 
coat, and black coiffure, with an orange or crimson band across 
the crown, announce the peasant maids of Zurich ; while the huge 
hempen culottes, coarse homespun doublets, and broad. brimmed 
hats, proclaim their rustic lords. Here the front of the Hotel de 
l’Epee bears evidence to the great influx of strangers who every 
season commence the tour of Switzerland at this point. There 
stand several English carriages—two just arrived, others on the 
road,—and each fitted up with all the luxury and convenience 
that can possibly wait upon locomotive lords, and encourage an 
easy slumber after the fatigue of sight-seeing. There, a party 
sally forth to make the circuit of curiosity, and another return, 
greatly delighted with the prospect of—dinner. Here, lazily seat- 
ed upon the bench, in their half minstrel, half marauder uniform, 
a possé of Swabian students keep up a cloud of smoke from pipes, 
almost as long as the spears of their forefathers. Artists, seated, 
or statiding by the water’s edge, are busily occupied in the service 
of their portfolios, and seem to look upon the donjon-tower in the 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. 


centre of the stream, with its fleet of barges, as a favorite point. 
Couriers, too, arrive and depart in such ‘ hot haste,’ as if the bal- 
ance of Europe sat upon their spurs. Here and there, also, strag- 
gling pilgrims, waiting for some boat to waft them to the other 
extremity of the lake, on their pious errand to Einsiedeln, con- 
trast well with the mere pleasure-hunting groups among whom 
they stand ; with their ‘scalloped hat and sandal shoon,’ they 
look like the beings of another sphere. Among the smokers, the 
wine of Zurich begins at length to circulate freely, and to loosen 
those cords of speech which the solemn pipe had previously held 
in subjection ; and now the volubility is truly extraordinary—some 
talking—others vociferating a favorite air.”’ It is impossible for 
any one, possessing a taste for the beauties of nature, to enter 
Zurich or its environs without feelings of admiration. From 
whatever point we arrive in this delicious region, the beauty, 
though varying in degree, is always positive—always striking and 
a. Built at the northern extremity of the lake—divided 

y the limpid waters of the Limmat—encircled by hills and ac- 
clivities—here mantled with vines, and there massy with forests, 
sprinkled with “ campagnes,”’ and enriched with thriving villages, 

e scene is full of animation, and, on further acquaintance, keeps 
to the mind the promise it made to the eye. Did our space suffer 
us to particularize, Zurich and its environs would certainly afford 
an apology for digression ; for, in addition to the beauty of its ex- 
isting scenery, there is a peculiar pleasure resulting from associa- 
tions connected with its history. When the torch of religious per- 
secution spread consternation through the distracted states of 
Europe—when the sacred name of home was no longer a word 
that implied security—when the weak, and the innocent, and the 
helpless, and the timid, escaped as “brands from the burning,” 
Zurich, with a courage and humanity which have crowned her 
with glory, threw open her gates for their reception, clothed, com- 
forted and cherished them with a sister’s love, and embraced, as 
her adopted citizens, those whom the violence of party had stripped 
of all but their integrity. Here in particular—when the word 


was, “ Believe that I have spoken to the angel Gabriel, or I will 
kill thee!” and when, during the troubles of England, so many, 
for “ conscience sake,” were driven to the miserable alternatives 
of voluntary exile, the sword, or the stake,—the non-conformists 
of England and Scotland found shelter, succor and citizenship; 
and in the enlightened and liberal society of Zurich, all that could 
console them for the loss of their own. 


This is a fact which can 


— 


EXTERIOR OF THE TUILERIES, WITH THE LOUVRE. 


nar 


never he lost sight of 
hy their descendants. 
Zurich abounds in 
scientific, literary and 
charitable institu- 
tions. The library 
and museum, both 
under one roof, are 
respectively rich and 
various in their con- 
tents. 


THE TUILERIES— 
THE LOUVRE. 
Our engraving pre- 

sents a view of the 

famous palace of the 

Tuileries and the long 

gallery of the Louvre 

at Paris, on the right 
bank of the Seine. 

The name of the pal- 

ace is derived from 

the word tuile (tile), 
and it is built on the 
spot formerly occu- 
= by a tile manu- 
actory. It was com- 
menced by Catherine 

de Medici, in 1564, 

and was enlarged and 

extended by subse- 
quent monarchs at an 
enormous cost. Louis 

XILV., in 1654, com- 

leted the great gul- 
ery which connects 
the Tuileries with the 

Louvre on the side 

towards the Seine. 

On the west of the 

palace lic the gardens 

of the Tuileries, form- 
ing a of 
the width of the pal- 
ace, and 1800 feet in length. They are enclosed by long terraces 
on two sides—that on the Seine commanding a beautiful prospect, 
and are ornamented with trees, shrubs, flowers, fountains, vases 
and statues, forming an agrecable resort, and thronged at all hours 
of the day by citizens and strangers. The adjoining palace of the 

Louvre was founded by Philip Augustus in 1204, and a chateau 

at once, fortress, palace and prison. The name comes from an 

old Saxon word /onvvar, which signifies castle. Charles V., in 

1373, made great additions to the palace. It was the residence ot 

Charles LX., Henry IIL, Henry 1V. and Louis XIII. In these 

reigns, nothing remained of the old chateau built by Philip Au- 

gustus. Louis XIV. and Louis XV. made great additions to the 

Louvre. From this time the works were abandoned till 1804, 

when they were resumed by order of Napoleon I. with great ac- 

tivity. Abandoned again in 1815, they remained in suspense dur- 
ing the reigns of Louis X VIII., Charles X. and Louis Philippe. 

They were resumed and actively carried on during the present 

reign, and are now nearly if not quite completed. Its fine art 

gallery is the most renowned in the world, and will comprise the 
following departments :—1, the antiques; 2, pictures of the Ital- 
ian, Flemish and French schools; 3, English museum; 4, Egyp- 
tian museum; 5, museum of the renaissance; 6, Spanish muse- 
um; 7, naval museum; 8, museum of designs; 9, museum of 
Mexican antiquities ; 10, museum of Assyrian antiquities; 11, 
imperial and royal museum, destined to receive objects which 
have authentically belonged to the sovereigns who have reigned 
over France. In the department of painting, the Louvre gallery 
was richest under the reign of the first Napoleon; for it was then 
filled with master-picces from the principal gaileries of Italy and 

Germany, the spoils of conquest and the treasures of art. On 

the restoration of the Bourbons, most of these works were restored 

to the different public galleries from which they had been taken, 

Stil! the gallery is a splendid one, and to visit it is alone worth a 

journey to Paris. The contemplation of the marvellous architec- 

ture of Paris is, however, dashed by the reflection that the almost 
countless weaith required for its production was wrung directly or 
indirectly from the people by a government not elected by the 
popular voice. In building Versailles, that costly fancy of Louis 

XIV., men were sacriticed by hundreds to the malaria arising from 

the unhealthy lowlands. Soldiers were taken out of the ranks 

and forced to work there, and the occupation was as fatal as a 

campaign in time of war. 
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